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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the Ranger Service. 


AMONG the completed manuscripts which were left by 
Rowland E. Robinson was the serial entitled “In the 
Ranger Service,” of which the publication is begun to- 
day. It has to do with a period of New England and 
New York history which was full of incident and color; 
and the story was one to come only from the pen of a 
writer like Mr. Robinson, who had his sympathy with the 
times and the people, and that rare insight into nature 
which makes up so much of the charm of all that he wrote. 
As was said last week, “In the Ranger Service” is notable 
for its pure and limpid English; and there is reason for 
confidence that it will have a warm welcome and will add 
to Mr. Robinson’s fame as a writer. 





Adventure in Tropical America. 


We shall begin in our issue of Oct. 5 the publication 
of a series of “Stories of Adventure in Tropical America,” 
by Dr. Francis C. Nicholas. The recent alliances of the 
United States with its Southern neighbors has had the 

* effect of increasing interest in those countries, and Girect- 
ing attention to them. Because of this these relations of 
experience there will be of special timeliness. Dr. Nicho- 
las has spent many years in travel and exploration in 
Tropical America, and his life in the forests and on the 
mighty rivers, among savage and sometimes hostile and 
treacherous tribes, has been full of perils and hairbreadth 
’scapes. His stories as here told give vivid pictures of 
rough life in the wilds, and the announcement of them 
here is an assurance that for weeks to come the Forest 
AND STREAM will have in them an attractive feature. 


In the Faroe Islands. 


In strong contrast with the tropical setting of the stories 
by Dr. Nicholas are the bleak and chill islands in the 
northern seas, of which Miss Elizabeth Taylor writes in 
her sketches of life in the Faroe Islands, whose inhabitants 
maintain their hold only by a strenuous and unremitting 
warring with the elements. The four chapters in hand are 
a continuation of the first one which we published last 
summer, and will appear in early issues. 

This is to note only a few of the many good things 
which are in store for the coming weeks—a generous 
measure of entertaining material which will maintain the 
Forest AND STREAM’S character as the American sports- 
man’s favorite journal. 





THE DOG IN THE FIELD. 


THE season of the year is now here when the setter and 
the pointer possessed of any commendable working abil- 
ities afield suddenly are awarded a place on the pinnacles 
of their owners’ most distinguished consideration, in re- 
spect to sentimental, utilitarian and monetary values. The 
owner's indifference of the close season gives place to the 
most lively interest of the open season. There, indeed, 
may be a sudden revival of interest in the owner him- 
self, on the part of friends, or friends’ friends who own 
no dogs or guns at any time, and who wish to borrow 
them only during the open season. Some friendships, 
torpid during the close season, are subject to fervid 
revivification sometimes, when dogs and guns are so use- 
ful as adjuncts to good sport. It is a season when the 
useful and the sentimental may be most happily blended ; 
when recreation of the best form may be enjoyed and 
friendships, neglected, may be renewed, and friendships 
not neglected may be made stronger. Nor is this new 
interest manifested on one side only. The dog, observing 
the significant unearthing of sporting toggery, anticipates 
the pleasures of forthcoming field work, and displays ex- 
tra affection toward the person of his master. It has come 
to a time when in a way there is a certain community of 
interest between man and dog in the pleasures of upland 
shooting, in anticipation. 

However, few sportsmen consider that, let the pleasures 
of pursuit and capture be divided ever so equally, there is 
no equal division in the amount or fatigues of the work. 
Galloping up and down hill, through cover and open, over 
ground wet or dry, smooth or rough, with the interests of 
the gun to observe and ever to keep in mind, the dog 
has a task which is laborious in its execution and varied 
in its requirements. He must skillfully beat out the 
ground as his master walks through it, and, when the 
birds are found, he must take a subordinate, yet earnest, 


part in assisting his master to effect possession of them. 

Yet, after a day of such fatiguing labor, the dog may 
be scantily fed, or fed abundantly on food which he de- 
tests, and then left to shirk as best he can for his sleeping 
quarters. If he is ravenously hungry, he may seem to en- 
joy a bad supper; but a good supper for a dog is easily 
provided if a little forethought is exercised concerning 
it, and the best fed dog, all else being equal, will do the 
best work. A thoroughly fatigued dog is likely to lie 
down anywhere, but the seeking for rest should not be 
construed as an expression of contentment. In the matter 
of comfort and healthfulness, the tired dog has no judg- 
ment. The immediate needs of the moment are all that 
he considers. If he curls up by the side of a haystack in 
the early evening, it may be a good selection for the time 
being; later in the night, if frost or rain set in, no more 
uncomfortable place could be found. 

There is no more pathetic sight in the incidents of field 
shooting than that of a dog which, muscle sore and 
wearied when he begins his outdoor rest, wakes trem- 
blingly stiff and unrefreshed in the damp and chill of 
the morning, and tries to wag his tail and look pleased in 
his effort to cheerfully greet his master, who has slept 
comfortably. 

Let the sportsman dwell where he may, in his own 
home or the home of others, in city or country, it is not a 
difficult task to provide some kind of comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters for his canine servant. There is generally 
abundance of hay everywhere, and with it a most com- 
fortable bed can be quickly made. The side of a stake 
can readily be made into sleeping quarters by making a 
bed of hay beside it, then erecting a lean-to over it, all 
generously covered with hay or straw. 

The neglect of the dog, so often an incident of hunting 
parties, is the result of thoughtlessness, not of intention. 
A little forethought and prevision are not extravagant re- 
turns, however, for the services which the setter .and 
pointer at work render their masters. Some dog cakes, 
some lean beef, and a place to sleep comfortably, are 
humble requital in return for strenuous services, aside 
from the affection and devotion which the dog has for the 
master he loves. The merciful master should see that his 
dog suffers not from any neglect, first of all because he is 
in affection and ‘devotion more than a servant, and, sec- 
ondly, because, in a day of effort afield, he earns his keep 
a thousand fold. 


SEPTEMBER CHANGES. 


SEPTEMBER’S sunshine is brilliant and the shorn fields lie 
warm in its yellow light. Some are green with fresh- 
grown ragweed, others, later reaped, still show golden 
stubble and shocks of grain not yet garnered. About their 
borders, the fences and stone walls are hidden behind 
veils and traceries of ivy now growing yellow, or Virginia 
creeper, turning to flame, or clumps of browning black- 
berry vines, or stiff crimson spikes of sumac. Above the 
damp spots along the edges of the woods the cardinal 
flower beckons with its startling scarlet, but search is 
needed to detect the modest blossoms of the fringed 
gentian hiding among the ranker growth about them. 

Down in the swamp the soft maples have begun to turn, 
though a touch of frost is needed to bring out their full 
color, brilliant though short-lived. The undergrowth has 
matured, and one by one its leaves are letting go their 
hold, and in the still air twirl slowly to earth, which they 
touch at last as lightly and noiselessly as a thistle- 
down which drops on the surface of the placid river. 
Soft leaves cover the ground, those of by-gone years wet 
and rotted, while those fresh fallen are still full of 
moisture and crush noiselessly beneath the foot. 

By the river's margin, the yellow wild rice is broken 
down now by the boats of the rail shooters and the work 
of the birds that feed upon its abundant seed. The cat- 
tails are yellowing, the jewelweed which overhangs the 
stream has lost its beauty and seems shrunken, and only 
the docks stand up, stiff and ungraceful as ever. 

Now migrating birds begin to fill the air. At night are 
heard their calls and the whistling of their wings, and by 
day they are seen loitering on river, in fields and along 
hedge rows, picking up a living as they move southward 
on deliberate wing. 

Acorns, chestnuts and beechnuts are falling to the 
ground, and the squirrels are gathering them and hiding 
them away against the winter time, when the earth shall 


be bound in fetters of frost and covered by a mantle of 
snow. 

A little later than this, loose flocks of brown quail will 
be wandering through the ragweed fields and along the 
borders of the swamp, feeding on the ripening seeds and 
trying to decide where they shall make their winter home. 
Now truly their journeyings will disappoint many a ‘man 
who has watched a brood from the egg to full growth and 
strength of wing; for the little family, deserting its sum- 
mer home, will move off, and when the hard frosts come 
will have chosen some new domicile, perhaps far away. 
Food, water and shelter are needed for this winter home, 
and in the search for this combination the family may 
wander far. It may be found in the dooryard, or walking 
along the village streets or crossing its green. Some- 
times the birds may fly into the open windows and startle 
the busy housewife with their roar of wings and im- 
petuous dartings to and fro, in utter disregard of furni- 
ture and its arrangement. No one can tell what strange 
things the quail will do now nor where they will be found. 

As with the quail, so with the ruffed grouse, for, indeed, 
when autumn comes all feathered life seems to be seized 
with a vague feeling of unrest, which, among most birds. 
finds its expression in the southward journey, but with 
gallinaceous birds is confined to this “shifting,” which is 
invariable, and is recognized by most sportsmen. 

As the weather grows cooler’ and the leaves fall, the 
ruffed grouse families break up into little groups, and each 
bird sets out on its travels to find a home. While moving 
about in this search, they are found in most unexpected 
quarters; in roads, under apple trees in open lots, some- 
times among the branches of trees in the village street, or 
again—moved by what impulse we cannot know—starting 
on long flights from one piece of woods to another, per- 
haps in their course to dash themselves against the side 
of a house, to be picked up dead a little later, and to 
cause unending speculation among the finders as to what 
may have caused this eccentric action. There are many 
sportsmen of long experience and keen habits of observa- 
tion who believe that at this season of the year the grouse 
become crazy, for they seem to lose all their proverbial 
cunning, and act in strange and unnatural ways. Some 
times when flushed they will leave cover and alight in 
bare pasture lots, and if started again will again alight 
in the open, wholly neglecting the shelter of the forest. 

During this time, when the quail and the grouse are 
changing their homes, the sportsman cannot hope for 
much success in their pursuit, but later, after these homes 
are chosen and the birds have settled down, his oppor- 
tunities improve. 

In September these birds are often too small to be shot, 
and within a day or two we have heard of broods of 
partridges not yet three-fourths grown, and so tame that 
they might almost be killed with sticks. Nor are all the 
quail full grown, and in some sections one reason for the 
scarcity of birds is that the shooting season opens so 
early that all young birds in a brood may be killed. 


A SPRING SHOOTING DEMONSTRATION. 


AN ounce of demonstration in practice is worth a ton 
of theorizing. In his letter to-day, Mr. W. H. Tallett 
gives us the demonstration. When the Jefferson County 
Sportsmen's Association were contending last winter for a 
law to protect their wild duck breeding grounds in spring, 
they urged as an argument to secure their end the theory 
that if the summer ducks were given immunity they 
would breed in New York and multiply for the fall shoot- 
ing. The law was secured, the immunity was given, and 
the ducks “did the rest.” ““Never within the memory of the 
oldest sportsman,” writes Mr. Tallett, “have there been so 
many of these ducks in this county on the opening day.” 

This is an ample, complete and unanswerable demon- 
stration of the soundness of the theory advanced by the 
Jefferson county sportsmen. It is a demonstration for 
Jefferson county. It is a demonstration for every county 
in the State which has breeding grounds for wild ducks. 
It is a demonstration for every State in the Union which 
has wild duck breeding grounds, and which can muster 
up enough common sense among its legislators to prohibit 
spring shooting, and to give the ducks a chance. It is a 
demonstration also that if a State will not prohibit spring 
shooting, a single county which is more enlightened than 
its neighbors may, by dint of the active, determined and 
persistent effort of its local association, secure to itself 
the benefit of an anti-spring shooting law. 
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The Sportsman Gourist. 
Gens des Bois. 


Cc. C. Dow. 


Unoer the shadow of Potato Hill in the town of Danvis, 
or Lincoln, as it is called on the maps, lives Chiveychase 
Dow, a big-framed, kindly mannered woodsman of the 
old school. Himself a type that might have stepped 
directly from the pages of one of Rowland Robinson’s 
books, he had gained, through reading, a wonderful ad- 
miration of the author, but though diving less than a day’s 
drive away, he had never summoned up courage to call 
on Mr. Robinson until one day last summer, when it was 
too late. On his return to his mountain home his grief 
that he had missed the chance of knowing Mr. Robinson 
was so great that he broke down and cried. His daughter 
in relating the fact excused her father by saying: “He’s 
eighty-three now, and perhaps a little childish”; but such 
an explanation is not needed for those who have met the 
old man and recognized his simple kindness and brightness 
of heart. ; 

Mr. Dow is a very modest man, and not given to dis- 
cussing his hunting achievements. He is probably the 
best-known bear trapper in Vermont, and one of the best- 
posted in matters relating to the habits of wild animals. 
It would take a long acquaintance with him, however, to 
unlock his store of knowledge, and the following sketch 
is merely an outline. 

Mr. Dow, it should be said, is marvelously preserved 
for his age. His teeth, hearing and eyesight are all good, 
and his hair still dark, and that his physical powers have 
not decayed is indicated by the fact that last summer he 
cut, split and piled a cord of hardwood from the log in 
four hours. In stature he is just under six feet and he 
weighs 180 pounds. 

March 15, which was the one hundred and eleventh con- 
secutive day of sleighing for the past -winter, I crossed 
Lake Champlain on the ice to Vermont and traveled east 
into the Green Mountains on a little spur railroad which 
struggles bravely upward till brought to a standstill by a 
bit of landscape which is pretty nearly straight up and 
down. Under this rock escarpment lies the town of 
Bristol, celebrated for its maple sugar and woodworking 
industries. Here I made inquiries for Uncle Chivey 
Dow. and was told that he was stopping with a married 
daughter, Mrs. Briggs, two miles and a half further back 
on the road to Lincoln. 

I secured passage for the Briggses with the Lincoln mail 
carrier. I was wedged in behind a leather mail sack, which 
made a tight fit in the limited space in the cutter. A 
sugar snow was falling—big, feathery flakes, gyrating 
slowly downward. The air was mild, and already some 
enterprising farmers were at work in their sugar orchards 
tapping the trees. About a mile out from Bristol the 
mail carrier looked hard for some minutes at a man in a 
cutter talking out of the depths of his fur coat to one of 
the sugar makers. Little besides the man’s nose and a 
curling moustache could be seen, but just as we passed 
the mail carrier established to his satisfaction the identity 
of the stranger, and drew up his flea-bitten mare with a 
jerk. “That’s Billy Briggs right now,” he announced, 
and twisting around as far as the mail sack would per- 
mit, he called out, “Say, Billy, is Uncle Chivey to home?” 

The upper part of the fur coat turned half-way round in 
our direction, and from the opening under the hat Mr. 
Briggs asked, “What's that?” 

“T’ve got a man here that wants to see Uncle Chivey.” 

“What does he want to see him for?” 

The mail carrier looked at me inquiringly, and I took up 
the dialogue. 

“IT want to have a talk with Mr. Dow about hunting. I 
understand Uncle Chivey is a great hunter?” 

“He is right smart. He’s off hunting now.” 

“When will he be home?” 

“Not before night. Better turn around and come up 
to-morrow. -He’ll be home then, I'll warrant—so lame he 
can’t walk.” 

Learning that Uncle Chivey was only out after rabbits, 
and assuming that he would not be far from the house, I 
pushed on. The mail carrier left me at the hanging rocks, 
where the road passes through a narrow gap between two 
immense boulders, and taking a left-hand forking road 
I climbed one of the steepest hills that man ever tempted 
Providence by building a road upon. 

From time to time I caught glimpses of the flea-bitten 
mare toiling up a considerable hill below, in a course 
nearly camel to my own, but where she climbed one foot 
the road I followed ascended two. At the top of the 
hill was a plateau hugging the base of another rocky, 
wooded mountain, and here was the house. The door 
opened, in answer to my knock; and a loose-jointed hound 
flopped out and cavorted around in an extravagant appeal 
to be taken hunting. 

“No, father hasn’t come a-back yet,” said Mrs. Briggs. 
“He won't be home till night—not if I know him.” 

I inquired the course he had taken when leaving the 
house, and was directed to a wood road leading up the 
mountain. When I spoke of following his trail in the 
snow I noticed that she smiled. 


The Trail of a Rabbit Hunter. 


It was then 11 o'clock. Refusing an invitation to din- 
ner, I walked out past the barns and across a meadow 
to a barway into the woods. Briggs or some one had 
been drawing logs from the mountains, and there was 
good footing in the hard-beaten sleigh tracks. The road 
ran through a maple-growth skirting a ledge of gray- 
lichened rock, while far below one could look over the 
tops of a sea of evergreens and picture the ice-locked 
brook that tumbled down between this and the neighbor- 
ing mountain. There was a sugar house under the ledge, 
with its pile of half-rotten firewood indicating it had not 
recently been used, and if further proof. was wanted that 
the sugar industry had languished, the tap holes in the 
maples were grown up and obliterated. In the soft snow 
were many squirrel tracks, crossing and recrossing to 
favored trees, and the string of fleur de lis of a walking 
partridge, ending with the fresh imprint of its wings, 
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where it had taken flight. 


Skunk tracks and fox tracks 
were common, and then I 
tracks, radiating 


upon mudd whet 
‘from the hole fi the “thicket, w 
the "chuck had passed the coldest third Of the year 

the frost line. ; ‘ a 

By and by Uncle Chivey branched off froni the road and) 
went higher up the mountain side. I felt sure of the trail 
because it was punctuated occasionally by the impres- 
sions of his gun stock. Up and up it climbed, till I realized 
the warmth of the day and took off my overcoat. Pres- 
ently the trail led into a dense thicket of young firs, and 
I was kept busy mopping my face and neck to remove the 
perspiration and snow which showered down from the 
trees. 

At first the crust had been sufficiently strong to bear a 
man’s weight, but under the evergreens it began giving 
way, and letting one down half-way up to the waist. For- 
tunately I had a broken trail to follow, but I could not 
help pitying Uncle Chivey wallowing through the deep 
snow. T had aay two hours of such traveling before 
coming up with the object of my search. he trail 
crossed and recrossed itself, and had it not been for the 
continued snowfall which enabled me to single out the 
most recent foot tracks and avoid the detours, I should 
have been much longer in finding him. For some time I 
had heard a beagle barking in a thick growth of cedars, in- 
terspersed with little open glades, and presently, as I ad- 
vanced, I caught a glimpse of a brown hunting coat and 
saw a man, gun at ready, peering under the boughs for a 
sight of the rabbit. 

The rabbit passed safely by in the thick undergrowth, 
and the old man turned and walked toward me. He shook 
hands and upon my mentioning his visit to Rowland Robin- 
son’s home, he spoke regretfully of his failure to meet 
the man he had set his heart on knowing. “Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time,” he remarked, with an accent that 
made the words seem fresh once more. “I waited for a 
more convenient season, which didn’t come.” There was 
a pause, and Uncle Chivey waited, uncertain what was 
wanted of him, yet too polite to learn at once. I asked him 
if he would tell me something of his life. 

“Yes,” he said. “I was born in Weare, Hillsboro 
county, N. H., in the month of May, 1818. I moved to 
Lincoln—my folks did; I moved with them, of course— 
when I was six years old, in 1824, and I’ve lived here 
ever since—hum, excepting there was a couple of years I 
was in the northern part of Kansas.” 

Uncle Chivey had taken out his pipe and filled it as he 
talked, and now he opened his canvas coat and drew the 
sulphur match down the dry surface of his vest. After a 
few starting puffs at his well-worn pipe, he continued: 

“My name is C. C. Dow. I was named after Chivey 
Chase. There was a place in Scotland where there was a 
fight—the clans fit. You know, I think the name sprung 
from that place. Chivey is spelled with an i—yes, al- 
ways’—the old man was looking over my notebook. 
“One think about that book of yours, if you lose it 
you're safe. No one else can read it. 

“Yes, I've ketched a few bears—twenty or thirty, per- 
haps, never did much at it. I’ve hunted ever since I 
was pretty small, but it never amounted to much. I got 
a few blackcats, saple and the like, too, but I never killed 
a catamount, and never killed a wolf.” 

Uncle Chivey evidently had a deadly fear of being 
thought a boaster. He had a way of stating the fact con- 
tained in the first part of his sentence, and then trying to 
hedge by a second, apologetic sentence. To turn the sub- 
ject from his prowess as a hunter, he wound up with the 
remark: “But there used to be, fifty or sixty years ago, 
pretty nice fishing for trout in these rivers.” 

I brought the subject back again to bears by asking if 
he had had any luck with his traps last year. “No, I 
got no bears,” said Uncle Chivey, and then, with deadly 
afterthought, “I set-a couple of traps late and caught my 
neighbor’s dog, and I didn’t set no traps ag’in.” 


In the Goed Old Days. 


I mentioned having seen a map of the town of Lincoln 
which had marked upon it records of certain bears and 
deer at various places during the last century. Uncle 
Chivey had not seen the map, and was interested. 

I told him that one of the records were of a woman 
who killed a deer in 1869 between Lincoln and South 
Lincoln. Uncle Chivey’s face had such a vacant ex- 
pression that I imagined he had not heard. It struck me 
that the date was much earlier, and I corrected my state- 
ment, putting it back to 1829. At once the old man’s face 
lighted, and he said, emphatically : 

“That'll do! I know who it was. It was Esther Hoag. 
Her folks wasn’t home. The dog ketched a deer going 
through the fence, and she took the axe and knocked it 
in the head. It happened half a mile from us, but what 
year I can’t just +4 

I remarked that the woman had done well to secure the 
venison. 

“Yes, sir,” said Uncle Chivey; “wimmen in them days 
waa’nt afraid of their shadder—wimmen waa’nt. Wim- 
men didn’t have the luxuries they have now,” he con- 
tinued, “but I think they enjoyed themselves as well as 
they do now. I’m sure they did, for I——” The rabbit 
was coming our way again, and Uncle Chivey raised his 
gun to his shooting shoulder, which is his left. 

Bear Habits. 

Getting back again to bears, in the abstract Uncle Chivey 
said that he never baited his bear traps, but preferred to 
set them in the bears’ paths. In July and August the male 
bears are in search of mates, and travel long distances 
after them. The females with their cubs keep a much 
more restricted range, and in all his trapping Uncle Chivey 
has only captured one female bear. 

Uncle Chivey says the bears bite their sign trees during 
the mating season. He has followed their trails four or 
five miles at a time by the worn ground and bitten trees. 
At this season the bears are overheated and love to wallow 
like hogs in the mud. They do not care for clear streams 
or ponds, but frequent the same mud holes year after year. 
One bear Uncle Chivey admitted having followed three 
days after it had broken the trap’s chain and gotten free 
from the clog. The bear had smashed a dog’s ribs which 


came too close, and gave indications of being an ugly cus- 
tomer, but just as the affair ised to elop into a 
good story, Uncle Chivey lected himself and gave the 


credit of the killing to other hunters. 
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A Guasmith of the Old School. 


Uncle Chivey’s gun was a single-barrel, muzzicloading 
sh ; with ‘s ht, rifle-shaped stock and rifle sights 
onthe barrel.’ I asked him if it were not an old rifle 


rebored. . He said it not, that it was a gun lock, 
stock and barrel, by Pat (or Albert) ve, a 
“He made it all,” he continued, “and can make the best 
of rifles:and shotguns, but nowadays it’s cheaper to put 
on machine-made barrels, so he buys them. He’s a very 
ingenious man; he'll. be missed in Lincoln when he’s 
gone.” 

While talking, Uncle Chivey, who was keeping a strict 
record of the dog’s whereabouts from. place to place, 
from time to time broke through the crust. 

“It’s been pretty tough going to-day,” he remarked on 
one of these occasions. “I thought I’d a gin half a dollar 
for a pair of snowshoes. I'll be eighty-three next May if I 
live, but I can give young men some points in traveling 
yet.” He puffed once or twice on his pipe, and then 
came the apologetic second sentence for which I had been 
waiting: “Oh, well, they ain’t used to it like I be!” 

Uncle Chivey looked up and smiled. “Well, now, if 
you're through, I guess I’ll go and kill a rabbit.” 

J. B. Burnuam. 


In the Ranger Service. 


1L—In Old Connecticut. 
BY ROWLAND E, ROBINSON. 


S1NcE the infirmities of age have robbed me of the busy 
activity of life and most of its idle pastimes, I find my- 
self dwelling more among the scenes of youth and prime 
than in the dullness of these later years. Alack! I am 
but a useless old man, no longer able to wield axe or rifle, 
fit for nothing but to dream of the past, and tell my 
dreams to my grandchildren. Dreams, indeed, they must 
appear to them who, dwelling in the midst of peace and 
comfort, can scarcely realize that but a generation stands 
between these piping times of peace and those troublous 
days of barbarous warfare that were our continual ex- 
perience, nor that these fruitful fields were, within the 
memory of living men, a barren wilderness. howling with 
the voices of ravenous beasts and more cruel men. 

I am no clerk, having been an infrequent handler of 
the pen. I fashioned my first pot-hooks and trammels in a 
dame’s school, yet it is not without pleasure that I set my- 
self to the task of writing down some of my experience of 
those days for my grandchildren, well knowing that they 
will be kind critics when they take account of an old man’s 
good intention, and may the reading lighten for them 
some tedious hours as the writing may for me. I have so 
often told them of my childhood in the town in old Con- 
necticut, how I was left an orphan at a tender age and 
went to live with my uncle, that I need not repeat it again, 
for the simple tales of childhood that entertained childish 
ears would prove but dull to maturer minds. 

My uncle was a hard, stern man, and though I was com- 
fortably housed, clothed and fed during the years that 
were spent in his household, I do not pleasantly remem- 
ber them. He was a just man, according to his light, and 
treated me as he did his own children, apportioning to us 
equally our hard tasks and our rare holidays. Those 
days are the brightest ones in the memory of my earlier 
years. Then I was given my choice either to join 
the other boys in their sports, or to behold the military 
pageant of training day, or to take a boy’s noisy part in 
the bustle of election day. I would go a-fishing in the 
clear trout brooks or, when I had grown old and strong 
enough, go hunting with my father’s rifle, which, with his 
love of its use, had fallen to me. g 

The region had been so long settled that it was held to 
be quite safe from dangerous savage beasts and from 
the attacks of Indians, though we often heard frightful 
rumors of their depredations away to northward on the 
border of the great wilderness, so that I was free from 
every risk but of getting lost when I ranged away into 
the forest in pursuit a small game with the hope of 
killing a deer, or followed the back trails of the brooks 
into fastnesses of the hills, to where, I fancied, no human 
eyes but Indians had ever beheld the sparkle of their 
downward leap, nor other ears listened to their continued, 
unchanging music. 

My holidays were of more profit to the household than 
those of my cousins, for while theirs but emptied their 
pockets of hoarded pennies, mine furnished the table 

with many a mess of trout, and savory pigeon. pot pies, 
rabbit stews, broiled partridges, and, upon one long-re- 
membered occasion, a grand roast turkey. Yet from my 
love of such solitary pastime, I got the name of being a 
solitary, surly fellow. and, for an occasional stolen in- 
dulgence on the Lord’s day, gained the evil repute of be- 
ing an ungodly youth. 

n the winter we went to school, and a great com- 
pany of us there was gathered in a log schoolhouse to 
take our turns of freezing in the corners and of roasting 
at the huge, wide fireplace, as well as warmings not in- 
frequent with the master’s rod and ferule. Though I 
was not overfond of my books and learned little of them, 
I did learn one lesson in my school days which much 
concerns this story, if so plain a narrative be worth the 
name. It was a pleasant lesson in the earlier chapters, 
though it cost me grievous heartache before the end was 
come to. When we were but children, my little sehool- 
mate, Mercy Walden, was my best-loved companion. 
dearer to me than my only sister, who was early separated 
from me, being sent to live in the distant home of another 
relative on the death of our parents, so that we saw each 
other no more than twice during our youth, and on those 
rare occasions were as shy as strangers. Mercy was a 
timid little maid, and, =e no br to take her part 
against rough boys, or what I r worse antagonists, 
domineering, bigger girls, I, being a stout, resolute young- 
ster for my years, her champion. Perhaps it was 
through this relation that I became so fond of her and 
she of me, that neither of us was so happy as when 
we were together. As we grew older our attachment 
suffered no abatement of warmth, though arrived at an 
age to understand that our love was not that of a brother 
and sister, and our elders fell into a way of their heads 
wisely nodding when they saw us together, so that we 
grew shy and ill at ease in their presence. W. 
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making plans for the future with the perfect hopefulness 
which ever lights the path of youth—a path that opens a 
broad, clear way to every desired object. Alas! it grew 
rough and steep before we had traveled far along it. It 
was unfortunate for our ease that Mercy was the daughter 
of an austerely pious man, our parson, and her lover an 
unrighteous person. No sooner did the nature of our 
affection become apparent to her family than her father 
declared war against me, and my pious uncle was no 
more amicably inclined toward me. An alliance with the 
minister’s family was an exaltation which such as I had 
no right to aspire to. If any ygung man of our com- 
munity was to be so ‘honored it should be my uncle’s 
eldest son, a person of good standing in the church and 
we tangible prospect - earthly, as well as spiritual, wel- 
are. 

I could not but believe Mercy loved me truly, yet she 
wa’ ©o conscientious in her duty to her parents, that she 
would not for a moment listen to me when I urged her to 
go seeretly with me to a distant part of the colony, or, 
what better suited me, to one of the new settlements to 
the northward on the Connecticut River, where we might 
live in peace beyond reach of our kindred, even if in peril 
of the common enemy. All my pleading, joined to the in- 
clination of love, could not swerve her from filial obedi- 
ence, even when she was come of age and to the right 
to choose for herself. Only so far would she go as to 
meet me in secret of rare evenings and rarer Sunday 
afternoons, the more delightful meeting times to me be- 
cause I could then behold her face, so fair and comely that 
it was a delight to any eyes. 

“We must wait,” she would say, “till God in His own 
time softens my father’s heart toward you, or in some 
manner opens the way for us. We must wait and hope.” 

So she told me for the hundredth time one evening 
when I met her in our trysting place. which was behind a 
wall at the foot of the parsonage orchard, where a thicket 
of sumacs pitched a tent for us, now of green, now of 
scarlet, till it was struck in chill blasts of November and 
no longer gave us shelter or hiding. 

“L will not wait any longer,’ I declared. “Come away 
with me, Mercy, and we will make a home for ourselves 
in one of the new settlements far up the river, where our 
people will never find us. Squire Bassett will marry us 
in spite of your father and my uncle, and then we will 
take a week's provisions and go up the river in my boat 
in search of a home. It will bean easy quest, for there 
is no end of fine land waiting for settlers, and game 
enough for an Indian’s heaven, so the hunters tell me. 
And such a happy voyage—Mercy, you and I alone to- 
gether in this pleasant fall weather.” 

I saw in the dim light such a faraway look in her soft 
eyes, as if they already beheld the new home in the land 
of promise, as gave me more hope than ever before that I 
was about to prevail over her scruples and I beset her 
with greater earnestness. But she shook her head with 
slow decision, and held as steadfastly as ever to her 
resolution. 

“You are hard and cruel,” I burst out, angrily. “You 
do not love me as I love you or you would forsake kindred 
and friends for me! What are your father’s pious whims 
to my love? You will wait and wait and make me wait 
till my heart breaks, and when I am gone, and they have 
found some one rich and godly enough to be your mate, 
they will marry you to him, and that will be the end on’t.” 

“It is you who are cruel, Paul, for you know that I 
never loved any one but you, and so [ never will, but 
will wait for you. But you will not be patient.” ; 

My anger melted away before her gentle upbraiding, 
and her tender, reproachful eyes beamed with the soft 
light of love, and I answered: 

“Yes, I will wait, Mercy, but I cannot wait here. I 
cannot bear it. I must be in some stir of life, or in some 
way busy my hands to dull this heartache and longing. I 
will go to the army or up-into the wilderness and begin 
making a home for us.” 

“You must do as seems best to you, Paul,” she sighed. 
“It will be the hardest for the one who stays, but I can 
bear it, if it is easier for you to go than stay. But do not 
go to the dreadful war. I shall never have peace for 
thinking what might befall you.” 

“The wilderness has its dangers, too,” I said. “I might 
go to sea, but that’s as perilous, and I have, of all things, 
the least liking for it, though I know nothing of it but by 
hearsay.” 

“Alas!” she sighed again. “A poor maid knows not 
which way to turn when she must choose what peril her 
lover must dare. You must choose for yourself, and may 
God keep you safe and send you back to me.” | 

“T shall not choose in haste to repent at leisure, and I 
shall see you before I go to let you know where I go;” and 
with this we parted with never a thought but that we were 
to meet again, and under such common circumstances as 
marked our usual meetings. 

I turned a little way , ae my secret path and looked 
back through its pillared and arched vista to see her 
standing outside the sumac bower motionless as a carved 
image, with her hands clasped against her breast, the 
full harvest moon shedding its light upon her golden 
hair and half-upturned face, and I knew that she was 
praying for me. Little I bethought me what years of 
heartache should pass before I again beheld her, nor how 
my heart should be hardened against her. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





It stands to reason that the managers of railroads would 
resent the purloining of game which their shooting patrons 
may have intrusted to the baggagemen. Such treatment 
of passengers is not good business. We may be sure that 
wherever the abuse exists it will be stopped speedily 
cn once it has come to the attention of those in 
authority. The sportsman who has been imposed upon in 
this way owes it to himself and to others to prevent a 
repetition of the abuse by reporting it to headquarters. 





Notice. 


All commufiications intended for Forest anv Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Carrying on Portages. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I notice an article in the Forest AND Stream of Sept. 
7, by Cecil Clay, criticising me because I had so much 
luggage on the trip through the Maine woods of which 
I] wrote under date of Aug. 31. -I am free to admit that I 
took with me more than was absolutely necessary. He won- 
ders what my idea is of “a heavy back load.” Evidently 
he considers 70 or 80 pounds about a fair amount. I have 
carried such loads in the woods, and can do it when 
necessary, but the man who does this or asks his guide to 
thus make a mule of himself when on a pleasure trip such 
as I described, when time is of no importance and pleasure 
everything, has ideas very different from mine. We did 
not have one-half the weight he imagines, but still thought 
it best to divide it into ten loads, which could be carried 
with ease, rather than to make horses of ourselves. ‘ Had 
I been in a hurry, perhaps we would have carried more 
at a time, but 40 pounds, in my opinion, is a “heavy load” 
for one on a pleasure trip. 

I also notice the article by Mr. Hardy in the issue of 
Sept. 21. He concludes I must have slept most of the 
time and allowed persons to walk over me. A reference 
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With another effort these disappear, he straightens up. 
raises his horns and is ready for another. The solemnity 
with which he opens and shuts his eyes—one at a time— 
after bolting a refractory mouthful is amusing. 

wis do not drink, and pay little attention to their 
feathers, never washing or combing them—hawks wash 
and dress their plumage—hence, our bird does not like 
soft, mushy food; viscera he rarely eats, and shellfish are 
usually rejected, but we have coaxed him to eat a lob- 
worm—one of those big fellows that are found in the clam 
flats. These worms are elastic, with a leathery skin, orna- 
mented with two rows of tuft-like excrescences along one- 
third of their length. As the bird swallowed one end a 
good deal of fluid ran from the other. Our ow! hoots once 
in a while in the evening, and sometimes when he has just 
taken a chicken while it is yet in his mouth. He occa- 
sionally makes a little whistling sound, but is generally 
_— unless approached; then he hisses and snaps his 

ill. . 

The horned owl is built for killing, strong and very solid 
for his alar extent, with prodigious legs and feet for 
grasping and holding. It can kill any American bird out- 
side of the Raptores. If they were diurnal these owls 
would be among the worst enemies to our feathered game. 
but they are strictly crepuscular,-and are not very rapid 





A PAIR OF IOWA 


to my article will show we were thirteen days on the 
irip, not eight days, as this gentleman seems to think. 
We slept only during the hours intended for sleep. I 
do not know what Mr. Hardy saw in this territory ten 
years ago; I do know that out of the thirteen days there 
were eight days we did not see any one, and we were not 
asleep, either. I did not discover any lakes or new terri- 
tory and I did not claim to have done so. I was not afraid 
of getting lost in the woods, though I have been lost on 
other occasions. I did not spend my time running through 
the woods to find “natives” from whom I could obtain 
food, but took plenty with me instead. 

I did not make the trip to see how heavy a load I could 
carry, nor to depend upon the generosity of the people 
whom I might find along the way to obtain supplies. I 
went to get rest from business, and took with me ample 
in the way of provisions and outfit, and spent my time in 
more pleasant recreation than tramping through the woods 
in search for lumber camps or “natives” from whom I 


could get food. Witt S. REep. 
Cornine, N. Y. : 


Aatuyal History. 


—_—@— 


The Ways of an Owl. 


Mr. Watter B. Savary sends these further notes of 
the captive owl whose ways were described in our issue of 
Sept. 7: 

He fluffs out his feathers when approached, and snaps 
his bill and hangs to his game with one foot. He never 
strikes with both feet, but will use both to hold a tough 
piece of food while tearing it apart. His grip is some- 
thing fearful. A small chicken or mouse is squashed 
almost to pulp, but he can let go at will, though stories 
are told of other birds getting their claws fixed in fish 
too heavy for them to lift, and being taken under and 
drowned. Another tells of a darky who climbed to a 
fish hawk’s nest and the mother bird struck into his wool 
and was brought down by its frightened and unwilling 
captor. Our bird is very fond of house rats, and takes 
one quickly, shifting it from his bill to a foot and then 
flying to his high perch; if he is not hungry he will sit 
on the rat all day. We have tried to see what he could 
do in the swallowing line. He bolted the heads of two 
bantam cocks, then their four shanks, feet and all; the 
leg bones were broken so they would take the bend of his 
throat. He ate the Cooper’s hawk clean to its bones, and 
swallowed the shanks—broken—feet, claws and all; this 
was a feat indeed, and probably the most indigestible food 
he had ever eaten. Here it may be said, that all bones, 
hair or feathers are thrown up in a wad or plug after the 
flesh has separated from them by the stomach’s action. 

One of the most difficult thing for him to swallow 
whole is a dead chicken—one about three weeks old. He 
has to be “worked” to make him do it. Given the chick 
head first, he will make an effort to bolt it, and must be 
kept busy by prodding with a small stick, or he will shift 
the bird to one of his feet and then tear it to bits. If 
kept at it, he makes some violent contortions with his 
head, his eartufts are laid flat, his tongue protrudes and 
breath comes hard, his eyes glare and slowly the chicken 
goes down. When it has passed his mandibles he will 
rest, but it is not over yet. A few more jerks, and onl 
the feet remain sticking out from either side of his bill. 





BULLSNAKES. 


fliers, but can sustain a long flight. I saw one this win- 
ter that the crows teased until he went up into the air at 
least 500 feet, and then flew off over Buzzard’s Bay out of 
sight ; that is the only time I ever saw an owl go up to a 
great height. 

A year ago I had an owl that was much smaller than the 
present one, and without ear tufts, except two tiny points 
which were rarely shown. He could depress the feathers 
around his head and neck and look quite hawk-like. He 
had a good spread of wing, and slender legs and feet, with 
very long, sharp claws. 

I filed the points from his talons first thing after 
I got him home. He was wing-tipped with a shot, but 
soon recovered, and became quite gentle, and could be 
handled; would sit on one’s hand and eat a variety of 
food, liked scallops and swallowed rims, soft parts and 
all. This bird had the run of the woodhouse, and often 
came into the kitchen ; afterward he was transferred to the 
barn, and got out somehow and was never seen again. 

The mottled owls make very nice pets. They are a little 
larger-bodied than a robin, and grow very gentle. I had 
one that would sit on my finger while I scratched his head. 
He would eat gingerbread and other cooked food and 
showed no desire to attack anything. I think it likely that 
these tiny owls may catch insects. They are much easier 
to keep than the larger varieties, who demand raw meat 
and are unpleasant to handle. WALTER B. SAvArY. 








A Flock of Loons in Aerial Evolution. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yesterday morning, at 7 o'clock, I was leaving my 
home to inspect the farm. As I ieft the back door my 
ears were saluted with the plaintive but unmistakable cry 
of one or more great Northern divers or loons. My 
house stands two miles from the salt water of Long 
Island Sound, and two miles from the fresh water of the 
Housatonic River. Looking upward, in the direction of 
the sounds, I descried against the background of a clea 
blue sky, the forms of five loons, who were describing 
large circles in a manner similar to our hawks. They 
seemed to try to preserve about the same distance one 
from the other, and one seemed distinctly the leader 
From time to time the leader (presumably) would let 
go his cry, and one or two of his companions would an- 
swer in more subdued tones. I timed them, and after 
eight minutes of circling, the leader gave a signal, and 
they got together and took a Northwest line toward the 
Housatonic River, preserving a somewhat regular align- 
ment in triangular form with the leader at the apex. My 
superintendent (a sportsman and naturalist of some note) 
and my gardener were witnesses of the above occurrence. 
and‘would make affidavit that the birds were loons. They 
were some 1,000 feet in the air. ° 


Morton GRINNELL, M. D. 
Microrp, Conn , Sept, 22 


A Pair of Iowa Bullsnakes. 

NevapA, la.—Editor Forcst and Stream: 1 inclose a 
photograph of a pair of Iowa bullsnakes. The one shown 
on the left my father caught in the act of robbing an old 
turkey’s nest. My father had missed eggs from the nest 
several days, and finally caught the old fellow coiled up in 
the nest with an egg partly swallowed. When he struck 
the snake with a stick it disgorged the egg, which was 
returned to the nest and hatched out a turkey. The other 
snake was killed near by the same day. They measured 
over 4% feet in length. A, A. Core. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AnD STREAM. 


The King of the Forest. 


Far in the North where the pine tree grows, 
And the tall spruce covers the land, 

Near where the turbulent river flows, 
Are moose tracks in the sand. 


The hunter comes a bit too late, 
And there he bends down low; 
He shakes his head, for he must wait 

For moose tracks in the snow 


The moose has learned from the years that have passed 
That the summer and spring are his own; 

But the first fall of snow may be the last 
That will quicken him thro’ to the bone. 


Over the mountain and far beyond 
He wanders aimless and free; 

He stands by the shore of the forest-bound pond, 
And is monarch of all he can see. 


The winter comes with ice and snow, 
And he’s filled with fear and pain; 

He longs for the summer; for winter to go, 
Till he’s tracked by the hunter and slain. 


Oh, evergreen forests and hills afar, 
Way up ’mid the pine and the spruce, 
Long in thy depths, where fit beauties are, 


May wander the antlered moose! 7 
J. Seasury. 


Squirrel Hunt “Episodes.” 


Cuartestown, N. H., Sept. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The shooting season for all upland game opened 
in New Hampshire last Sunday, with a pouring rain, 
which undoubtedly kept all the gunners at home who did 
not stay there out of respect for the day, but Monday 
began with a heavy fog here in the Connecticut Valley, 
clearing at 9, bright, still and warm, which sent my 
memories back to my boyhood days and awakened a 
cloud of pleasant reminiscences, which haunt me yet, but 
are too far in the distance to describe in detail. Your 
correspondent, Mr. H. Avis, gave us a delightful account 
of a squirrel hunt, in your columns, a year or two since, 
which I enjoyed hugely, for it was true to life, to the 
letter, and I wish I could recall the incidents of some of 
mine as clearly, for it was my favorite sport, next to trout 
fishing, for many years, and many a happy day have I 
spent on the hills of New Hampshire and Vermont, in 
pursuit of the active, bushy-tailed nut-eaters, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with companions who have all gone to 
the happy hunting grounds, except my own sons, who are 
now engaged too deeply in the cares of business life to 
have time for shooting, and one old friend, over in Man- 
chester, who, like myself, has “hung up the fiddle and the 
bow” and placed the old double-barrel in the closet corner, 
where it will probably rest with the other old muzzle- 
loaders. 

My boyhood memories go back to the days when An- 
drew Jackson was still President of the United States, 
when “turkey shoots” such as Rowland Robinson has 
graphically pictured were the favorite autumn sport in 
New England, and when “the boys” looked with con- 
tempt on a “shotgun,” and aspired to pick off their game 
with a single bullet of the size of a large pea, or weighing 
sixty or eighty to the pound. So was my first gray squir- 
rel brought down, to say nothing of scores of red ones and 
chipmunks, on which I practiced before I attempted the 
larger game. After a few years at this I became the 
possessor of my first fowling piece, an antiquated flint- 
lock, and from that rose to percussion caps, on an old 
family relic, which had been altered over, and became a 
pretty good shot on all stationary game, though my early 
rifle practice always hampered me more or less in wing 
shooting. But; as I said, Monday last brought back the 
old days, when dressing by candle light and making a 
hasty breakfast of bread and milk, with whatever else 
was handy, left on the kitchen table the night before, I 
started out in the heavy fog at early dawn, climbing the 
hills so as to be up among the oaks at sunrise when the 
squirrels were out for their breakfasts, and sometimes 
taking a lunch in my pocket and making a day of it, or 
dropping in at some friendly farmhouse for dinner. Of 
those early days I can recall no distinct memories as to 
their results, and it is not until 1851, when I returned 
from England the happy possessor of a 12-gauge double- 
barrel, that I begin to recall my tramps more clearly. At 
that time my younger brother. who now sleeps in a 
Western cemetery, the victim of disease contracted during 
the Civil War, had grown to man’s estate, and was for 
two seasons my constant companion. 

Our favorite route led us from the village up an old, 
disused road to 2 jong pasture at the base of the hills, at 
the entrance to which was a big farm gate, overshadowed 
by two or three huge oaks and butternuts, and here we 
always expected to get. and usually did get, our first squir- 
rel. Sloping down from this gate toward the river road 
was a grove of oak, chestnut and butternut, into which 
we went next, and sitting down on a rock or fallen tree 
watched for the dropping nuts and swaying branches, 
telling us of the presence of another of these agile 
marauders. Sometimes this cover “drew blank.” and we 
then turned our footsteps in the opposite direction, right 
up the hill toward the sunrise by an old trail, along an old 
rail fence by the side of a deep ravine, filled with oaks 
and butternuts, where we were very apt to pick up one or 
two more, but aiming to reach the crest of the ridge and 
another old trail, which led down along the back side of 
it by another old rail fence about the time that the sun 
broke over another higher ridge further to the east. - 

These ridges were covered with old oaks and chestnuts, 
and in the little valley in which we now were were a num- 
ber of beeches, and the old rail fence was a favorite run- 
way. Further down the valley had been cleared, and a 
long stretch of open pasture ran away to the south, dotted 
here and there with huge old chestnut trees, which had 
escaped the axe. It was an ideal squirrel ground, and 


well do I recall the picture as I have sat on the gnarled 
roots of some old oak and looked down the valley, shim- 
mering in the haze of an Indian summer sun, while I 
listened for the sound of dropping nuts or watched. the 
tree tops for the swaying branches which marked the 
spring of the desired game. f t 
Frank Forester scoffed at squirrel shooting, Nothing 
was game to him which did not wear feathers and re- 
require the help of a dog to find it, but although many 
people employ a dog in squirrel shooting I was not 
brought up in that way, and preferred to trust to my own 
skill in woodcraft, and stalk my own game. A favorite 
method in those young days was to hunt in couples, one 


armed with a small-bore rifle and one with a shotgun, and ° 


the squirrel could not evade us by dodging round a tree, 
while the rifle would bring him down if he got up so high 
as to be out of shot, or only showed his head among the 
branches. As I said before, these days are too far dis- 
tant to-recall the details of any particular tramp, but many 
a pleasant day have I spent along the old trails, at inter- 
vals of many years, first with schoolmates, later with 
my brother, and twenty years later still with my sons. 
The old hollow chestnuts and oaks are all gone now. and 
save a small stretch of the ridge, there are very few large 
trees left, but some half-dozen years ago I took my gun 
one afternoon and strolled down over the old route, more 
for the sake of the reminiscences than with any expecta- 
tions of finding game, and I was not disappointed, when 
I found the old rail fence all rotted away, the once well- 
worn footpath obliterated by a growth of young pines and 
hemlocks, or obstructed by the decaying limbs of some 
ancient chestnut, which wind or lightning had brought 
down across the path. I reached about the usual limit 
of our old, old morning tramps, and came to the place 
where formerly grew a giant oak, and where I once shot 
the largest gray squirrel I ever saw, about as big as a 
cat, and sat down on a mepy stone, half-hidden by a 
branching hazel. As I sat there watching the tree tops | 
heard a rustling in the leaves near me, and looking down 
there was a squirrel hunting for nuts, not 20 feet from 
me. My tan-colored coat and drab felt hat were so near 
the color of the yellowing leaves that he did not notice 
me, and I sat some minutes watching his graceful move- 
ment as he foraged among the leaves. He was too near to 
shoot at. and I was so much interested in his operations 
that I lost all desire to kill him. At last I moved my hand 
to brush away a fly, and he discovered me and was off 
through the trees like a skyrocket. My thirst for game 
was over. I shouldered my gun and took the back track 
for home, emptied both barrels on my way at the knots in 
a board fence. and have not pulled trigger since, ex- 
cept to send a charge of bird shot this spring after some 
overneighborly hens, who were scratching up the newly 
planted seeds in my garden. The old gun rests in the 
corner of the attic, still in good condition after fifty years’ 
service. but in these days of breechloaders and cartridges 
is hardly likely to be called into service again. 

These “squirrel hunts” were but “episodes,” as King- 
fisher calls them, in the course of many busy years, and at 
long distances apart, and it has so happened that my holi- 
days have occurred at periods when the rod was more 
available than the rifle or smooth-bore, and being “my 
first love” has been more frequently and more lovingly 
wielded, but, then, bright, autumn days bring back the 
old memories, and I hope that their recital may awaken 
similar ones in others. Von W. 


The Passing of the Ducks. 


WE were off on the 8:30 evening train on the Great 
Northern, pulling out of St. Paul, bound for the Coast. 
There were others burdened with gun cases, shell boxes 
and traveling bags, who were by no means going through 
to the Pacific Ocean, but whose destination was any- 
where along the road approximating two hundred miles 
or so from town. 

Some were after chickens and others were after ducks. 
Because of the notion of our game warden, Fullerton, of 
appropriating gun, dog and game of the sooner hunter 
very little previous shooting was done this season, and 
reports of chickens well grown and plentiful in un- 
broken coveys made the boys sanguine of great sport. 
Our station was Dalton, train due about 2:30 A. M.; so 
we turned into our berths, leaving orders with the porter 
not to overlook us; when time arrived, that we be called. 
This injunction to the porter was neither a formal nor a 
superfluous admonition. Porters ere this have dozed, 
and men have been carried by. 

I remember one case where a porter carried a peppery 
German going out after “docks and shickens” beyond 
his station, awakening him about half an hour too late. 
The whole thing was a tableau. The German, the mo- 
ment he realized the situation, let loose on the porter 
with such idiomatic profanity that the negro turned 
an ashen paleness. The porter had nothing to say, noth- 
ing at all to say, because the passenger monopolized the 
situation. I do not think I ever heard German cussed 
in real elegant form until that particular morning. 

While I was intently, in my dreams, marking a bunch 
of teal coming low on the ~ a and up wind, wondering 
how many would fall to my lot, some one seemed to 
be tugging at my coat tail, and sure enough our dusky 
attendant was trying to impress upon me that “next 
stop is yours, boss; train’s late; running like de debil; 
yer ain’t got long to dress afore we're there!”—and we 
came to our senses and feet the same instant, and were 
soon on the platform with our dunnage. One of 
our party, through masterly activity in failing to 
present his checks at the door of the baggage car—it 
was a flag station, and no one in charge at the depot to 
receive baggage—had to resign himself to the fact that 
his outfit, with the exception of his gun, had gone up 
the road. But with offers of an extra coat, extra rubber 
boots, freedom of our shells, etc., we calmed down our 
irate member, and clambering into the rig were speeded 
ae the prairie road to Bushnell’s camp, at Ten-Mile 

ass. 

A change of apparel and a cup of coffee made us ready 
to take our stations upon the pass. 

With the first streak of dawn a flock of teal could be 
seen making their way toward the pass, coming up wind. 
They were high, entirely too much so, yet in their anxiety 
to warm — eir fa rrels some of the boys tried the 
distance. No. 6 shot as a rule will not do much execu- 
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tion upon ducks 80 or 90 yards up in the air, and the 
general rule held in this case. The birds scattered 
momentarily at this discharge, bunched again, and sped 
on higher than before. 

But teal, canvasback, redhead and now and then a 
mallard came our way. The birds were native birds, and 
finding no fusilade awaiting them this spring rested in 
our near-by lakes, and made their nests and reared their 
young. 

Mark right! An old mallard. Watch him come, 
craning his neck and smelling out danger. His course 
has been near the wategs surface, but as he nears the 
pass a glint from a gun barrel or a moving head has 
warned him, and up, up, he goes. But he has been too 
late to make his upward course carry him without gun- 
shot, and as he passes.our cover the first shot kills him 
cleanly in midair, and he falls, a confused bundle of neck, 
wings, legs, body and head, not 20 feet behind us. 

A flock of eight blue-winged teal are coming low upon 
the water, and as they swerve slightly upward Dunn and 
Nolan each use both barrels in quick succession, and the 
eight teal fall to earth, some winged and others dead. 
Our friend from Rockford, to the left of Nolan, had 
counted on a pair from this flock, but when he got 
ready to pull his triggers, the birds had already begun 
their descent to earth, and there was nothing of the 
flock left to shoot at. Some of our birds fell into the 
lake back of us—we were shooting on a ridge between 
two lakes, but the wind at times blew them on shore, 
making it unnecessary to pick them up from a boat. 

A number of times the flock would continue its flight 
by and beyond the pass, seemingly unharmed, when, 
without warning, one—sometimes two—of the birds 
would fold their wings and come tumbling to water a 
thousand feet out in the lake. 

The failure on the part of a gunner to judge of dis- 
tance means many a wasted shell, and often a crippled 
duck falling far out of sight and reach. 

One man will contend that in duck shooting care 
should be exercised to take only those shots where it 
means a clean, out-and-out kill, making it possible to re- 
trieve every bird stopped in midair. Another argues that 
ii in duck shooting you take only the sure and safe shots 
there is absolutely no fun or sport, the fun and excite- 
ment concentrating upon the long, doubtful shots, which, 
when one makes successful, incline him to feel proud 
oi his gun. To watch a crowded and popular pass, easily 
accessible to all kinds and sorts of gunners, reminds one 
ci the old pigeon-match days, when men and boys with 
all sorts of guns stood a dozen deep beyond the bounds to 
finish the missed or crippled pigeons. 

Tu see a solitary mallard approach the pass, uncon- 
scious of harm, until just about within gunshot, and then 
to see that bird climb for the moon, the shots following 
it as if it had a pack of giant crackers tied to its tail, 
is indeed a grand sight! 

Up, up, it goes, as if having a charmed life, still 
free and seemingly untouched, when, as a sort of finish- 
ing salute, after all the rest have fired both barrels and 
“pumped fire” after the soaring bird, you hear the boom 
of the big-gauged, heavy-shotted, black-powder gun, and 
our fleet-winged bird comes tumbling to earth out of the 
sky. But by this time the boys have put new shells in, 
and as that already dead bird falls toward earth he is 
greeted with, as it were, a volley over his grave, and he is 
finally picked up by the most agile sprinter, and claimed 
as his own. To find yourself on such a pass and in such 
a crowd permits of your at once doing but one thing— 
going somewhere else. Birds, especially teal, have a way 
of cutting right close to earth, overtopping the bushes 
and cover on the pass, and it is under such circum- 
stances that gunners get maimed. A crowded duck 
pass is interesting to watch from a distance, but a very 
unsafe spot to patronize. Then, too, the arguments 
over ownership of fallen birds are apt to be warm and 
somewhat dangerous when all concerned carry loaded 
guns in their hands. But we shot in peace at Bushnell’s 
Pass, and when the morning flight was over, strolled up 
to the house and enjoyed our breakfast. 

The birds moved not until after five, when the sport 
continued until the evening flight was over. The birds 
showed more wariness, and long before they reached the 
pass, inclined their flight upward. The shots were long 
ones, and instead of No. 6 shot, No. 4 were substituted. 
To have reached some of the wary old greenheads that 
passed overhead BB shot would not have been heavy 
enough. 

The shooting was confined entirely to native ducks. 
When the ice begins to form up North, driving down the 
big ducks and geese, on a blustery, sleety day, one can 
stand on this pass and shoot until his gun barrels get too 
warm for comfort, his birds being selected shots: for 
there do. the ducks fly low, much less alert to 
danger than when the air is still and the sun shining 
brightly in the heavens. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


In New Jersey. 


Mivuurst, N. J., Sept. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The prospect for gunning through this section was never 


better. Flocks of quail are much more numerous than in 
past years. From all places hereabouts I hear this same 
report, but many of the birds seem to be small yet. It is 
not much of a pheasant section around here, but to the 
south of us I learn they are more numerous than the 
average. Squirrels are very plentiful, seemingly. Perhaps 
this being a hickory nut year they show up on that ac- 
count more than last year. Like the quail, very many of 
them are yet small, no larger than chipmunks, this show- 
ing them to be of the second litter. During my thirty 
years’ residence in this State I have never seen rabbits 
near so plentiful.. One can scarcely take a walk in any 
direction without coming across from one to half a dozen, 
and I also hear the same tt from all sections in 
this part of the State—the om undoubtedly, of the law 
forbidding the tracking of them in the snow, and also of 
dogs running them out of season. 

. taking it altogether, with us it is to be an A No. 1 
gunning season. A LL. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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In the Rockies. 


Editor Forest and Stream: es 
During the summer and fall of 1889 I was employe 
in a timber camp in southern Wyoming, getting out 
fencing and building timber for the Big Creek Live 
Stock Company, or, as it was more commonly called, the 

Hunter Ranch, 

One afternoon in early autumn I was about the camp, 
and my employer, Mr. P., had gone out to hunt for 
his oxen, which had strayed away—the oxen being the 
favorite power for “snaking” the timber out to the 
wagon roads. He came rushing into camp about 3 
o'clock, saying he had scared up a monstrous bull elk 
about eighty rods from camp. We were in need of meat 
at that time, and the old man was very desirous of getting 
that elk, as he declared it was a “whopper.” 

I took my rifle and went with him to the place he had 
seen it, and there were the tracks, which showed him 
to be big sure enough. I knew of a point about a mile 
away where I thought he would pass, from the direction 
he had started. I therefore told ‘Mr. P. to wait there 
about ten minutes and then trail it through, while I 
would watch for him. 

After getting to my stand and waiting fifteen minutes, 
I knew my scheme wasn’t working. I went back where 
I had left the trail, and found it had only gone a few 
rods until it turned and went in the opposite direction. 

1 covld see where Mr. P. had followed it a very short 
distance to where it had gone down into a swale or draw, 
as they are called there, which was covered with grass 
and weeds, so that it left no trail. By investigating 
I found that it had turned ayd followed up the draw, 
knowing by instinct that it could not be trailed there. 
I knew that Mr. P.’s inexperience in trailing would land 
him out of the chase. and I started in to finish it myself, 
rightly judging that he had gone back to his work. 

Crossing to the further side of the draw, I followed up 
to its head about sixty rods, and in going around above 
it I found just what I expected, the track of the elk 
coming up out of the draw. I followed on through the 
heavy timber, then out into the jack pines, which grew 
about 10 feet high and very thick. Being uncertain as 
to how far he would go, I was ready to receive him at 
any time, 

Suddenly he was up and off through the jack pines like 
a runaway locomotive. I fired the instant he started; 
then he swung around and went quartering away from 
me, giving me four more shots before he got out of 
sight. 

After having seen the animal, I did not wonder that the 
old man was so excited about it, for it looked a monster 
indeed, with immense antlers. I examined the magazine 
of my rifle and found I had just one cartridge left. 

I soon found drops of blood along its trail, and knew 
by its actions that it was badly wounded. It took to 
the heavy timber, and just before I entered the woods I 
saw a fine buck deer about roo yards away, standing 
looking at me. How I did want to take a shot at him, 
but I was compelled to save my last shot for the elk, or 
give him up. I went reluctantly on, leaving the buck 
standing there offering a shot which was tempting in- 
indeed. Shortly after coming into the woods I met Mr. 
P., who had been at work near by, and judging from past 
experiences, he supposed of course when he heard me 
shooting that I had killed the elk, and instead of bringing 
his gun, as I had hoped he would, he brought the axe 
to help cut it up. 

I told him: it wasn’t ready to cut up yet, and for him to 
engage himself industrious!y in keeping dark till I should 
get in my last shot. I hadn’t gone far, when I saw 
through some alder bushes a bulk of some sort on the 
bank across a little creek, and thought it looked like an 
elk. I got on my hands and knees and crawled about 
25 yards nearer, when he turned his head, and I saw it 
was him. And as I had a plain view of his great black 
neck I took careful aim at the center of that and fired. 
His head dropped back on the ground, and I knew the 
shot had broken his neck, and he was ours. 

Never before or since have I seen such a magnificent 
specimen of a big game animal. It was before the rut- 
ting season: he was sleek, with his new winter coat of 
hair, with all thé fat he could carry and a magnificent set 
of antlers, which were perfect in symmetry. As he lay 
there I almost repented having killed such a noble-look- 
ing animal. 

In speaking of weights of game, that was a very large 
elk, and as fat as they can possibly get, and atte: the 
jorequarters were trimmed very closely and dried for 
nearly forty-eight hours they weighed exactly 500 pounds, 
which of course is much above the average weight of elk. 

I killed one larger elk, but it was in poor flesh, and 
of course was not nearly so heavy. 

Several vears later I. with my iather, traveling in the 
West, visited the old deserted timber camp. I found this 
spot and the tree on which we had hung the meat, but 
I went away feeling sorrowful rather than gratified. All 
the familiar places which had been so dear to me, where 
the axe had never defaced nature’s arrangement. and 
where the wooded mountain sides had been furrowed 
with the solid-beaten trails of elk and deer, were now 
stripped of all serviceable timber and checkered with 
timber roads, so that nothing looked natural or in- 
viting. The open mountain sides, which had been abun-- 
dantly covered with tall. rich grass, on which our stock 
had kept sleek and fat while we were working them, 
without the use of grain or hay, were now bare and 
brown, and overrun with cattle. When we see such 
ears we feel melancholy, and inclined to blame some- 

ody. ° 

Who is to blame? Did I not swing the axe to help de- 
face this beautiful spot? Did I not help to hunt and kill 
the game and to herd and care for the cattle, which in- 
creased and multiplied until all accessible range was neces- 
sary for their sustenance? But why lament for that which 
is inevitable; that which must come in the natural order 
of things? As civilization and cultivation advance into the 
remote regions, the wild animal life which required the 
food, as well as the solitude, for their well being, must 
give place to the new order of things. The two con- 
ditions cannot exist together. . 

When I beheld for the first time the almost boundless 
expanse of uninhabited territory of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, from. the lofty peaks, and considered that this was 
all ideal game country, well wooded and watered, with 
abundance of feed, and that a greater portion of it would 
always remain uninhabited, I thought, “The game supply 
can never be exhausted here!” <A few years of observa- 
tion made plain the truth to me. All the game that was 
hunted and killed during the hunting season in the 
mountains would never have depleted that country of its 
game, but it was the occupation and settlement of the 
lower valleys, to which the game was compelled to 
migrate in winter, that reduced its numbers so fast. Elk 
and deer were compelled to go into the lower vallsys 
during winter or starve. In doing so they congregated 
in great bands and thus became an easy prey to all their 
persecutors, being for the most part in open country; 
then, as if to hasten their extermination, cattle and 
sheep were put on their winter range, cleaning up every 
particle of feed, which left nothing but starvation for the 
game. No doubt the passing away of the elk in the past 
fiiteen years has been as rapid, or nearly so, as that of 
the buffalo during any fifteen years of their history; not 
of course in numbers, but a relative proportion of their 
original numbers. 

Were it not for the deep snows necessitating the big 
game abandoning the higher altitudes in winter, their 
condition might remain unchanged for a long time. In 
this, the great game regions of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick have a great advantage over the hunting grounds of 
the Rocky Mountains, for where the Eastern game live 
there they get their winter food; where they cannot be 
disturbed by the inroads of settlers; and long after all 
public hunting grounds of the Rocky Mountains are de- 
pleted of their game, the Eastern hunting grounds, where 
hunting was done many years before the great West was 
settled, will still be the hunting grounds of our land. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 
MorGantown, W Va. 





A Spring Shooting Demonstration. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last winter the sportsmen of Jefferson county secured 
the passage of the following law: 

Section 20a, Web-footed wild fowl shall not be taken in the 


county of Jefferson from February Ist to August 31st, both im- 
clusive; or taken in the night from sunset until sunrise. 


This law was signed by Governor Odell April 6, and, by 
energetic effort on our part, was extensively advertised, 
and went into effect immediately, with the result that the 
birds driven through the rest of the State by the spring 
shooters, found a safe refuge in our county, and, in a 
short time, our waters were alive with all species of wild- 
fowl, from the great, gray goose of Canada to the little 
blue-wing teal. All through the months of April and May 
they rested and fed and enjoyed themselves, and became 
as tame as domesticated fowl. 

Imagine yourself in an open boat drifting through an 
immense flock of that most wary of birds, the Canada 
goose, the birds simply swimming out of the way of 
the boat, and so near that you could see their eyes, and 
not one of them taking refuge in flight. This was a com- 
mon occurrence on Black River Bay. In all our open 
waters—the St. Lawrence River, Lake Ontario and our 
large bays—there were not only large flocks, but acres of 
wildfowl. 

These birds stayed here until June, gradually diminish- 
ing in numbers as they left for their nesting places. We 
have claimed as an argument for the passage of this bill 
that if the fall ducks or divers were unmolested in our 
waters in the spring, they would find choice feeding 
spots, and would return earlier and in larger numbers 
and stay longer in the fall—a fact which yet remains to be 
proven. We also claimed that if the summer ducks, the 
black duck, the mallard, the wood duck, and the teal. were 
unmolested, they would remain with us and nest and rear 
their young. That they have done so this year is an un- 
disputed fact, as never within the memory of the oldest 
sportsman have there been so many of these ducks in this 
county on the opening day. 

On Black River Bay is a marsh consisting of hundreds 
of acres of wild rice, interspersed with patches of flag 
quill weed, podalders and bullrushes, with plenty of water 
to push a sharpie, and it is one of the best feeding spots 
on Lake Ontario for the black duck and mallard. One 
mile above, on the Black River, is the village of Dexter, two 
miles further up the village of Brownville, and four miles 
more brings one to Watertown, the county seat, a thriving 
city of 25.000. These three places are connected by trol- 
ley. This marsh, being so easy of access, is the favorite 
hunting ground for this section of the county, and on 
opening day, Sept. 2, was crowded with shooters, from 
the small boy with the Zulu and the twenty-rod gun man, 
to the city shooter with his 400 Greener. The small boy 
shot blackbirds, the twenty-rod man, when he failed to 
reach ducks so high in the air that they looked like black- 
birds, blamed the load and went to soaking mudhens. 
Everybody had a good time, and fired his gun at some- 
thing, and this same fusilade has prevailed ever since the 
opening day. 

Those sportsmen who know the habits of the black 
duck and its extreme wariness can judge of the number 
we have. when I say that during this first week over 150 
black ducks were killed, and all were killed in broad day- 
iight, as shooting after sunset is prohibited in this coun- 
ty. A few wood duck and mallard and a large number of 
blue-wing teal were also brought to bag. 

Nine miles north of Watertown is Perch Lake. a small 
lake with an extensive marsh on its northern border. 
This marsh is not accessible by boat. Its south side ‘is 
quite heavily timbered. The outlet of this lake is Perch 
River, a very crooked stream which empties into Black 
River Bay, nine or ten miles distant. The river winding 
its way through woods and low, marshy flats, its banks 
lined with almost impenetrable buck brush, alders and 
willows, with immense patches of smartweed along its 
entire length. has always been a favorite resort for the 
black duck, mallard, wood duck and teal. Upon the 
south shore of the lake lives Dan Arnold, who, for years, 
has earned a precarious living by hunting and trapping. 
His noiseless paddle has guided the silent sharpie down 
the winding river for three generations of sportsmen, and 
his most valued possession is an old lifter-action Parker, 
given him by ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower many years 


ago. Uncle Dan says that the black duck, mallard, wood 
duck and teal have nested along the river and lake by 
hundreds, and that never in his life has he seen such an 
abundance of ducks at this time of the year. 

Dr. Glen Coe, of this city, formerly a resident of 
Theresa, N. Y., tells me that the same condition pre- 
vails along the Indian River and the many lakes in the 
vicinity of Theresa and Redwood. From all parts of 
the county where there are suitable water and nesting 
places comes the same report of an abundance of ducks. 

We have settled for all time the question (in this coun- 
ty, at least), Will the wild duck breed in this State? We 
can furnish any amount of proof that they will. 

There are a few shooters here who contend that night 
is the proper time to shoot black ducks—that they are 
night feeders and can only be shot successfully at that 
time. 

My experience has been that in no way can the black 
duck be driven from a favorite feeding place quicker than 
by night shooting, and I believe that if night shooting 
were allowed in this county a large part of the birds 
which we now have would be driven away from here. 
This is a question of interest to every sportsman, and I 
should like to have some of the many readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM give their experience and their opinion on 
this subject. On Black River Bay, the black ducks come 
in every night by the hundreds, at sundown or shortly 
after, while it is yet daylight. Suppose we shot a half 
hour later, would they continue to come as they do now? 
Suppose we shot an hour later, as permitted by law in 
the rest of the State, would they still continue to come 
in at sundown, or shortly after? Suppose we should do 
2s we always have done until this year: Have a shooter 
in every bunch of quillweed, or rushes, and bang away 
as long as he could see a black blur in the sky, would 
these ducks still continue to come? Suppose this same 
condition of things existed all through this country; how 
long would these birds stay here? Could we shoot day 
and night, and still retain these birds which our seli- 
denial last spring has given us? 

There is another law which has been a dead letter in 
this county ever since it was enacted, viz., the law which 
iorbids the shooting of wild fowl from any boat propelled 
otherwise than by hand. We wish to give due notice 
that we shall use every effort to secure the enforcement 
of this law in the waters of this county ino the future. 

This letter is not written for the purpose of inducing 
the rest of the State to stop the spring shooting of wild 
fowl. It is a matter of indifference to us. If you do not 
want the birds, drive them up here. We know a good 
thing when we have it. W. H. Tattetrt, 
President Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association. 

WATERTOWN, Sept 9. 

s t e 
West Virginia. 

Romney, W. Va., Sept. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Two gentlemen living near Pleasant Dale, in this county, 
were killing wild turkeys before the season commenced. 
They were arrested, and brought before Justice Ma- 
loney, who premptly fined them $25 and costs, which 
made their turkeys expensive eating. Another man was 
indicted by the grand jury on last Tuesday for the same 
offense. On Wednesday last a warrant was sworn out 
for a man from Mt. Pleasant, Pa., for hunting without 
a license. He was taken before "Squire Maloney, who 
fined him $25 and costs, and as he only had killed one 
squirrel, it was surely an expensive one. 

These laws are or our statute books, enacted by our 
Legislature, and should be enforced or repealed. The 
Legislature gave our game warden power to appoint 
deputies, but he has failed to do so. A deputy who would 
enforce the game and fish law in Hampshire and Hardy 
counties is sorely needed. 

The fishing in the South Branch has been very poor 
this season. The river has been muddy a greater part of 
the time, but the fish are not here any more, and it is 
not surprising, when one thinks of the number fishing 
and practicaliy no protection or restocking of this once 
fine black bass stream. he tanneries on the Capon 
River destroyed it for fishing purposes, and there is one 
in operation at Petersburg, Grant county, on this stream 
now, and it is discharging its refuse into a small creek 
which leads to the river a half mile away. One is being 
built at Moorefield which will be in operation in the 
near future; and if they are both allowed to pollute this 
stream, bass fishing in the South Branch is doomed. 

Our wild turkey season opened on last Monday, and 
Rev. Gibbons killed four at one shot, from a blind. on 
that day. Several others have been killed since then. 
The turkey season in this State commences two weeks 
too early. as the turkeys are entirely too small to shoot. 
Partridges are plentiful, but squirrels are scarce. The 
selling of game here causes lots of it to be destroyed. 
We hope the day will socn come when it will be unlaw- 
ful to sell game. J. B. Brapy. 


The Old Shotgun. 


Now comes the season when the brown quail’s call 
Pipes in the early morning fresh and cool; 
When red and gold the leaves of autumn fall, 
And children loiter on their way to school. 
1 heard a fox squirrel barking before the sun arose, 
Out yonder where the woods are sere and brown; 
I think he’s in that burr-oak tree; no matter, tho’, here goes, 
I'll take the old shotgun down. 


Now comes the sportsman from the city’s din, 
With dog and gun to wander o’er the hills; 
To loiter in the meadows where the flowers have been, 
To drink the pure ozone that nature here distills. 
And the fever is upon me to mingle in the chase, 
With the fellows who have come out from the town; 
I in fancy see Dame Nature with a smile upon her face, 
As I take the old shotgun down. 


The old shotgun my father gave to met. . 
I’ve kept it hanging there upon the walt 
Through all the summer months, but now-l see 
That autumn’s brought again the Bob White’s call. 
I heard a fox squirrel barking befcre the sun arose, 
Out yonder where the woods are sere and brown; 
I think he’s in that burr-oak tree; no matter, tho’, here goes, 
I'll take the old shotgun down, 


Mounp City, Kansas. Ws, Ferrer. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Duck F Flight. 


Curicaco, Sept. 20.—The ordinary date for the arrival 
of the first flight of teal at this latitude is Sept. 22. This 
year the birds made their appearance somewhat earlier 
than usual, and on Wednesday of this week, Sept. 18, 
they appeared at different places along the Illinois River. 
At Hennepi: Ciub Mr. W. W. McFarland in one day 
bagged 145 teal and wood ducks, one of the largest bags 
ever made in that club, and the largest of which one 
has personal knowledge at any point near Chicago for 
many years. It is impossible to state whether these 
were Northern birds, or simply the collections of local 
birds of the adjacent: marshes, where the shooting had 
been more general than on the preserved ground. 

The following letter of inquiry as to duck shooting 
dates is from Mr. Thos. E. Tallmadge, of Chicago: 

“T was at Rice Lake, Wis., last October. We did not 
fish the lake at all. as none of the guides seemed to think 
that there were fish in it. We, however, secured good 
duck shooting—wood duck and mallards—as they came 
there to roost in the evening. What, in your opinion, is 
the best time in that locality to shoot ducks? We had 
very warm, wet weather, and on the last day we were 
there (Oct. 15) occurred a great flight of mallards, which 
made me think that possibly we were there too early for 
the best shooting. The ducks were all in large flocks, 
preparatory, I suppose, to migration. They decoyed 
casily. As I wish to return this fall to that locality, I 
would be most obliged for your opinion as to the proper 
time. What other lakes are good for ducks in Northern 
Wisconsin?” 

The best reply for Mr. Tallmadge is to ask him to 
read the columns of the Forest AND STREAM regularly. 
In these days the duck flight is a spasmodic and some- 
what transient affair, more especially in these lower lati- 
tudes, and it depends altogether on the state of the 
weather in the North. Cold storms drive the birds down, 
and if they find a good marsh, showing good feed and 
good protection, they drop in there to rest until the cold 
weather catches them again. Thus localized for the time, 
they work about more in rough weather. Given a few 
days of good duck weather, they usually get such a 
pounding that they get up and leave for some other 
place. Base, an available flight is only a matter of a 
few days. 

In the farther North these conditions do not obtain 
in all regards, as the birds are less disturbed. I have 
already mentioned an early flight of teal below Chicago. 
It would seem fair to suppose that the last week of this 
month and the first week of October would be a good 
time to visit Rice Lake. As to the locality of this par- 
ticular Rice Lake, it is difficult to tell, for a county which 
is located in Wisconsin or Minnesota, and which does 
not have a half dozen “Rice Lakes” in it, is in rather 
hard luck, yet, in general terms, it is pretty safe to head 
for any lake which is named Rice Lake, for the name 
comes from the wild rice plant, which is the best possi- 
ble feed the ducks can obtain in the Northern country. 
Given big beds of wild rice and one is safe to have shoot- 
ing. The Manitowish River of Wisconsin has such rice 
beds, and there are lots of ducks in these at this writing. 

Out in Minnesota, in the wild rice lakes, near Cabe- 
kona camp, visitors are killing a dozen birds a day with- 
out any trouble. There is no more delightful form of 
wild fowl shooting than that offered on these wild North- 
ern lakes, such as that which Mr. Tallmadge mentions. 
Usually there are not so many guns present as prevail 
at this latitude, the birds work nicely, and are fat and 
delicious from feeding on this bountiful and beautiful 
wild grain. 


More Ducks. 


Sept. 21—Mr. Chas. Muercke, of Nippersink, on Fox 
Lake, Ill., came down town to-day in a very much ex- 
cited frame of mind. He says that the teal are there 
simply in thousands. He killed 40 day before yesterday 
and 60 yesterday, and says that any one who came up 
there right away would have good shooting. The birds 
come in late in the evening and go out early in the 
morning, departing to some unknown region during the 
day. 


Carp and Canvas Backs. 


A Wisconsin paper, the Fox Lake Representative, pre- 
dicts a good duck season at Fox Lake, Wis., for the sin- 
gular reason that the carp have eaten up nearly all the 
wild celery of Lake Koshkonong, the once famous can- 
vasback water, and that hence the birds will take up with 
Fox Lake instead, the latter having a good stock of wild 
celery, and no carp. 

If it be indeed true that these pestiferous fish have 
ruined the feed on the formerly magnificent wild fowl 
water of Koshkonong, then, indeed, there should be 
written against the carp one of the bitterest protests ever 
yet penned It is well known that the carp have destroyed 
many and many a good duck marsh in Illinois and: Indi- 
ana. One recollects very well how Col. C. E. Felton, of 
this city, was laughed at, in a meeting of the Illinois 
State Sporting Association, for introducing a resolution 
against the German carp as a destroyer of duck marshes; 
yet the passing years have proved the justice of that con- 
tention If these fish have ruined Koshkonong they have 
done a bad job, indeed, yet they could ascend the" Rock 
River from the Mississippi and reach that water di- 
recth ° 


Plenty of Quail. 


Law or no law, Bobwhite holds his own in Illinois. 
For this fall, at least. there will be as good shooting as 
we ever had in this State. 


Mianesota Congressional Trip. 

Congressman Tawney, of Minnesota, who held promi- 
nent part in the Congressional expedition two years ago 
in the interest of the Minnesota National Park, has been 
in charge of a similar expedition, which was to have 
started this week for the same country which was for- 
merly visited. Congressman Tawney had more than 
twenty Senators and Representatives in his party, and 
there exists no doubt that all of these would have been 


‘ 


ul 


delighted and benefited by their journey to what little 


there is left. of the ancient Minnesota wilderness. The 
death of President McKinley put an end to all present 
plans for this trip. Col. John S. Cooper, of Chicago, 
the original parent of the Minnesota National Park, is 
at present at his country place near Oconomowoc, Wis. 


News ion the Rockies. 


Billy Hofer writes from Gardner, Montana, under date 
of Sept. 17, telling how the sad news of the national 
calamity has penetrated into the Rocky Mountains. It 
is well known that Mr. Hofer guided President Roose- 
velt on one or two of his hunting trips in the West. The 
locality to which he refers is ackalty in the neighbor- 
hood of the Two Oceans Pass, He writes as below: 

“Have just returned from a trip with a Baltimore party, 
B. N. Baker and others. Was camped where I had been 
with Mr. Roosevelt when I heard of the shooting of 
President McKinley. 

“One of the party, E. Stanley Garry, got a cinnamon 
bear, not as large as yours, that took nine shots to kill, 
mostly .30-30. It came for them (Collins was Garry’s 
informing guide) from the first shot, putting its head be- 
tween its hind legs and roiling down hill to within twenty 
feet of Garry, when it stood up. Then Garry shot it in 
the head. Quite a number of bear. We did not have 
time to hunt.”, 


Nearly Across. 


Mr. Graham H.. Harris, President of the Board of 
Education of Chicago, is back this week from an extended 
trip in the West which occupied the greater part of this 
summer. He did some fishing in the Yellowstone Park, 
and then headed straight West, aud did not stop until 
he got to the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Harris spent con- 
siderable time with the Honoluluans, and says that the 
country is not without its charms, though the climate 
he did not like. He says he was so nearly across the 
Pacific he could see the Filipinos from where he was. 


Mysteries of Illinois Game Laws. 


We have just seen the wisdom of Judge Trimble, who 
pleads that Sunday is the same as Saturday; of course, 
we remembér the famous Texas justice of the peace who 
decided that the liquor law was “unconstitutional”; now 
we have yet another instance of legal wisdom in the case 
of Justice D. Browne Armour, of Carroll county, Ill. 
Mr. E. K. Stedman, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., graphically re- 
ports the instance as below: f 

“On Aug. 7 I arose early and started for a day’s fish- 
ing. I walked along the shore about a hundred yards, 
laid my rod by while filling my pipe, had just lighted it 
and was ready to begin operations, when two gentlemen of 


- sporting tendencies—viz., John Johnson and Henry Rip- 


ple—threw a trammel net around the log beside which I 
was going to drop a line. Then up one side of the bayou 
and down the other they went, setting their net around 
every brush pile, log and fallen trunk until they had made 
a complete canvass of every ‘hang out’ for game fish. I 
went home, fishless, disgusted and mad. 

“TI wrote a letter to our mutual friend, Dr. S. P. Bart- 
lett, of the U. S. Fish Commission, stating the facts. Dr. 
Bartlett forwarded the letter to President Cohen, of the 
State Commission, with a kind endorsement, and in a 
few days Mr. S. D. Sites, a State game warden, introduced 
himself to me. I went with him to the scene of opera- 
tions, and we captured two trammel nets, one seine and 
two hoop nets. We made seven arrests, of which four 
pleaded guilty, paid their fines and costs, and the other 
three stood trial. 

“Here a funny thing occurred. The lawyers found an 
amendment had been added to our fish laws which made 
it permissible to seine anywhere at any time with anything 
on or in any waters within the jurisdiction of the State 
of Illinois. The State’s attorney and the Justice of the 
Peace before whom the case was tried said it was so. 
But out of pure good-heartedness and love for their fel- 
lowmen, they made these men who were not guilty of 
any wrong-doing pay the costs of constable’s and justice’s 
fees, and dismissed the case for ‘No cause for action.’ 

“I take great pleasure in stating that this decision was 
rendered by D. Browne Armour,-of Carroll county, IIl.. 
hoping that any members of the bar who do not think 
such decisions can be made will see wherein they err. 
W. S. Markley was State’s attorney in this wonderful 
case, and, as I said before, sometimes they do and some- 
times they don’t convict when it comes to fish laws. 

“T wish to say that Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Cohen acted 
promptly and courteously on my request; that the man 
sent me, Mr. Sites, was a first-class man in every respect, 
and performed his duties in a gentlemanly and business- 
like manner. But what can a man do when he bumps up 
against such wisdom as that which makes an innocent 
person pay costs of prosecution in a criminal case, which 
is dismissed for ‘want of cause for action’? I might add 
that the justice who rendered the decision in the case has 
been taking a vacation ever since ‘without any [apparent] 
cause for action.’ ” 

The same writer is good enough to add some facts re- 
garding the game supply and game laws in this vicinity, 
which is naturally a very good sporting region, but which 
seems to be much infested by law-breakers : 

“T have noticed two coveys of prairie chickens on our 
bottom lands during the past month, and there were some 
ducks here, but they are all gone now. Been gone about 
two weeks. Ducks are migrating, so I suppose they 
migrated. 

“One day a couple of weeks ago while at Sand Slough, I 
found a boat with fifty dead snipe and plover.and four 
ducks, also dead, under the seat. I know the number. for 
fish were not biting well, so I stopped and counted them. 
No one seemed to own the boat. I waited an hour and 
nobody came to claim the game. There are about fifty 
people camped at this place, but none of them knew who 
had such a boat. They had none of them heard any shoot- 
ing. Maybe those birds were migrating also—I don’t 
snow. 

“There has not been any satisfactory hook-and-line fish- 
ing around here this season—seines everywhere. I never 
remember, though, of having noticed as many snipe and 
plover breeding here as there have been this season. The 
banks of the lakes and creeks are thick with them. 
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“And here is another curious thing. I took down the 
statutes the other day to look at the snipe law, and here 
is the way it reads: 

“Tt is hereby declared unlawful to hunt, kill, etc., any 
jacksnipe,* Wilson snipe, sand snipe, plover, ete., or any 
other kind of snipe and plover, etc... * * * between the 
25th day of April and the 1st day of September, of each 
succeeding year.’ 

According to that I can kill them, not this September 
nor next September. It really places a prohibitive law on 
snipe and plover, or, at least, that’s the way I sense it. 

“Lots of quail here, and every farmer has his farm 
posted, and they mean business, too. If the lawmakers of 
this grand State can’t protect the quail, the farmers can. 
If our brainy, gifted and eloquent Assemblies won’t look 
out for the game, we will have to ask the farmer to help 
us out, and I hope that every farm in this county will 
be posted, and honor each farmer who will stick by it. 

“The water in the lakes is very low. There is not much 
duck food here at present. There may be a flight in late 
October or early November. I hope so, don’t you?” 


E, HoucH. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, II. 


Shore Bird Shooting. 


THE true sportsman who has a natural love for the gun 
and the exhilarating pleasure derived irom hunting in the 
upland partridge and woodcock, or on the salt meadows 
where small bunches of sandpipers in July may be seen, up 
to the larger sicklebill curlews which fly rapidly south, 
skirting the clouds in September during a heavy northeast 
storm; the enthusiast who specially delights in shooting 
shore birds over decoys and who sits for hours in the 
blind scanning the four points to catch sight of or to hear 
the call note of a solitary specimen, will, at times, under 
the most favorable conditions, be doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and his patience be well nigh exhausted. The great 
salt meadows, so-called, lying between Plum Island on 
the south and Hampton River on the north, over which I 
have shot a number of years, cover an area of two miles in 
length and three-quarters in width, bordered on the left 
by a heavy growth of pines, and on the right by the At- 
lantic Ocean, with its numerous pond holes thereon, form 
a grand place for the birds to feed on in their journey 
from the north. 

_ In July sandpipers and summer yellowlegs will be seen; 
in August winter yellowlegs, golden plover, and black- 
breasters, will fly in fairly good numbers; while Septem- 
ber brings grass birds and curlews, with straggling win- 
tens, which remain to the last. 

_ These birds are early risers, and are on the wing scurry- 
ing and calling from one pond to another long before the 
gunner in the blind can discern them. 

Early morning and evening afford the best shooting, 
and he is a wise shooter who does not take up his decoys 
until the sun sinks low and the shades of night appear. 

Seldom will it come to the experience of the sportsman 
to witness a large flight of these birds. The only true 
flight, as far as number and variety go, occurred on these 
meadows during the line storm of September, 1884, be- 
tween the 11th and 14th. This northeast storm com- 
menced at 10 A. M.,and at 3 P. M. was a blinding and be- 
wildering tempest of rain. I was alone in the blind, rafts 
of birds filled the air at all points, including sandpipers, 
grass birds, yellowlegs and curlews, wheeling like a long 
column of soldiers in mid-air, completely dazzled by the 
storm. Bunches of golden plover flew by the blind not 
over ten feet high, paying not the slightest attention to 
the call or decoys. All night the storm continued, and at 
7 A. M. clouds of grass birds could be seen flying hurried- 
ly south. At 10 the storm broke, the sun came out, and 
at II not a bird was to be seen. I never before or since 
observed such a sight. The number I killed was eighty- 
six birds, and the smallest was a grass snipe. 

But the sportsman’s imagination must not run too high 
as regards the number he will kill; he should be able to de- 
test readily the kind of birds that approach the decoys, 
and know how to whistle correctly their call note. , 

lhe size of the bag greatly depends on this, besides, of 
course, knowing what to do and how to shoot when the 
birds alight. 

On the whole, if the birds fly fairly well, a week spent 
on these meadows is well enjoyed. One will delight in the 
beautiful scenery, the sound of the surf as it breaks on 
the beach, the splendor of the sun as it sinks in the hori- 
zon and, last, the prevailing stillness as it creeps over the 
meadow as he journeys homeward from the blind. 

Joun Leary. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 





Maine Game. 

Some excellent hunting reports are just coming in 
from Megantic Preserve. Mr. W. R. Buckminster and 
Mr. J. E. Crawley have made a record there of 84 par- 
tridges, 1 bear, 1 buck and 1 doe deer. The partridges 
were all shot with the rifle; the result of a hunting trip 
covering a period of three weeks. The birds were all 
used for the camp table. It is further reported that par- 
tridges are very plenty on that preserve. Mr. L. G. 
Burnham, of Boston, is at the Club House, Megantic 
Preserve. Partridges are reported plenty about the Mid- 
dle Dam, Richardson Lake, Me., and at York’s Camp. 
above Rangeley. Dr. E. H. Stevens and Stillman F. 
Kelley and son, of Cambridge, Mass., have recently re- 
turned from a fishing and hunting trip to Carry Ponds, 
Me. They had good spert, and are much pleased with 
the location, which is not a new one to Dr. Stevens, by 
any means. The region is a remarkable one, on the 
upper Kennebec waters. The ponds, under Old Abram 
and Saddleback Mountains, are over 2,000 feet above sea 
level, and take their name Carrying Place—shortened to 
Carry Ponds—from the fact that they are in the track 
celebrated in history as traversed by Benedict Arnold. on 
his way to Canada. There are three or four of these Car- 
rying Place Ponds, and they have long been known to 
fishermen of the towns below. The march of improve- 
ment has put up fine camps there within a few years, and 
doubtless the trout fishing is doomed, but never the won- 
derful mountain scenery and exhilarating atmo-~here. 
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Game in Baggage Cars. 


In conversation with Mr. Chas. S. .Fee, the general pas- 
senger agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, this mat- 
ter of game losses en route was brought up in a general 
way. Mr. Fee was unaware of any such practice on the 
Northern Pacific line. 

He held that if such a practice was in vogue on any 
line, the sportsmen, by failing to report their losses to 
the proper railroad authorities, were in a measure to 
blame themselves. The quickest and easiest way to put 
an end to this state of affairs would be to report, in writ- 
ing, to the general passenger agent of the road, stating 
all the circumstances connected with the shortage, giving 
date, etc. While reporting your loss would not at the 
time restore the lost birds by any means, yet the result 
of each sportsman reporting such loss would in time in- 
sure immunity from turther depredations. If purloining 
of game was regularly going on it was the easiest thing 
in the world for the railroad company to stop it in time, 
provided the sportsmen took the trouble to promptly 
report their losses in writing. 

From those who claimed to have suffered with whom 
I have talked I would infer that they felt a good deal 
like the old woman’s eel, that didn’t mind being skinned 
because it had gotten used to it. When counting their 
bag, dumped out upon the kitchen table at home, they 
have simply shrugged their shoulders and thanked their 
stars that it had been no worse. 

But no first-class road, that spends many thousands of 
dollars annually advertising its game possibilities to the 
hunting fraternity, would tolerate such toll taking on the 
part of its employees if it knew it. And as long as the 
hunters pocket their losses in silence the powers that be 
behind the offending roads are innocent of any knowl- 
edge, and cannot bring ahout the desired reform. So, if 
the remedy for such things is to complain to the authori- 
ties of the road. so long will this condition of affairs con- 
tinue if those who are interested suffer in silence. Rail- 
roads are run on system, and the receipt of complaints 
because of shortage in the count will not go unnoticed, 
and in the end undoubtedly will bring forth reform along 
these lines. 

The remedy would seem to rest entirely with the 
hurter. If he does his duty the guilty baggageman next 
season will have to either shoot or buy his game instead 
of picking it up from the floor oi the baggage car, because 
the 'atter opportunity will be taken away from him. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


A Quest of Bear. 


Joe Kipp’s Bear Outfit. 


As threatened some time ago, I got away the first week 
in May, after my long-lost grizzly, which Joe Kipp, my 
iriend, at Blackfoot, reported to be not far from his place 
on the Blackfoot reservation. Joe Kipp was to have been 
with us, also old Joe Brown, formerly of the Hudson Bay 
service. Joe Kipp got tangled up in a horse round-up 
and could not get away for the hunt. Joe Brown got a 
wrong direction from some source or other, missed our 
camp on the Two Medicine, and for a week wandered 
arcund in the St. Mary’s country, looking for us. Our 
party, as it started out, was made up of Madam and her 
.22, Billy Hofer, Collins Anderson, a young man of the 
reservation who knows the mountains very well; Abe 
Craton, the cook, andemyself. Old John Monroe and 
his wife blew in later, and so did Jack Monroe, the best 
hvnter on the reservation, much to our subsequent joy 
and satisfaction. 

Now it has ever been a part of my personal creed that 
ail a man needs in the mountains is a tomato can and 
three cartridges. How it ever happened that I got caught 
cut with the layout we carried I don’t know, though may- 
be Joe Kipp and the Madam could explain. There was 
sow in the Badger Creek Cafion, Joe reported, and we 
would have to go to the Two Medicine country. Hence 
we could take a wagon just as well as not, and of course 
if we could take a wagon we could take a whole lot of 
things, all the comforts of home. They put a cook stove 
in the wagon, and a wall tent, 14 by 16 feet in size, one 
cf the reservation round-up tents, big as a house. More- 
over—oh! shame be it said—they put a feather mattress 
and two pillows in the bed outfit for the little wall tent. 
At the start from Chicago Madam had insisted on taking 
an umbrella, though I pointed out in despair that it was 
a certain hoodoo, and cited many cases at law to prove 
the same. 

We only got stuck on one hill that day, but we had to 
camp at the old Bull Corral, three miles below Two 
Medicine Lake, the first night, six miles from the bait 
which Collins had put out; at which, just eight days be- 
iore, he had seen a big grizzly eating, and had hence 
wired me to hustle on out to the reservation. Our team 
was played out that first night, and could not ford the 
river, as we would have been obliged to do three times 
lad we gone up further. Then the river rose. The folks 
pitched the tent, with its face to the wind. It snowed a 
foot one morning. It blew. The big round-up tent 
leaked, because the cowpunchers had in idle moments 
rainy days shot its roof full of holes, just for the fun 
of the thing. This was the worst tenderfoot camp I 
ever did see in my life, to which effect I frankly declared 
myself. We were four miles from the railroad, and 
could hear the trains of the Great Northern Railway go 
by at all hours of the day and night, Midvale station 
being only four miles away down stream. Now, wasn’t 
that a fine prospect for a long-lost grizzly? I wouldn't 
have believed it of myself if I hadn’t seen it. 

But now, here is where the odd part of it began to come 
in. While the others were making camp that first night 
Collins and I took a fast ride up to the place where he 
had seen the grizzly a week before. We got there just 
before dark. e carcass of the horse was gone! 

We searched the little glade over carefully with the 
pisses before going near the place where the bait was 
eft. At last we saw a little black bunch of something 
on the snow, and on the backs of snow near by tracks— 
very large tracks. We descended to the little coulee and 
examined the spot. 

The bear had been there, that was sure enough. It had 
Aragged the body of the horse 50 yards down into the 


coulee, and cached it carefully, rooting over it a lot of 
dirt and grass, as a dog would cover a bone. Then it 
had come again, and had continued to come at different 
times until it had eaten that horse up entirely!. It had 
torn apart the frame, split apart the skull, stripped the 
bones, crushed the leg. bones even, and broken up the 
backbone. Only a few narrow strips of hide were left. 
It had been a very big, very hungry, and very strong 
grizzly, which had done this work in the little coulee. 
All about were evidences of the tremendous size and 
power of the creature. Its trail lay in the snow. Here 
was where it had lain down in the snow—a vast imprint. 
Here were its tracks, deep as a horse’s hoof-print, long 
as a gun stock. 

Here had been the chance for my grizzly, an easy 
chance, and for a splendid béar. How I did curse all 
umbrellas and feather beds! For, easily enough, I could 
see that I had forfeited my right to the long-lost bear, 
which otherwise I should have killed in twenty-four hours 
alter pitching camp. 

Well, it was no use. Opportunity does not knock 
twice at any man’s door. I had tried to save a little time 
by waiting till they sent for me, and the little time had 
cost me my grizzly. I was madder than any grizzly that 
ever trod the hills. 

There had now been two horses put out after my bear, 
both under Joe Kipp’s advice. The first one was put out 
early in April, and it was eaten up by coyotes. The 
second one, which Collins had gotten thus far into the 
hills over the snow, only after the hardest of hard work, 
had been placed just where Joe Kipp had said the first 
grizzlies would come, near a certain high, bare ridge. 
His judgment was verified perfectly by this mass of 
tangled hair and bones which made the remnant of the 
unfortunate cayuse. Now there was still another crippled 
horse back at the reservation. Two Indians tried a day 
tc get it up to us, but failed. Faithful Collins got on 
hsi sagacious little claybank Bucky, and the next day 
this third offering to the rapacious grizzly was lying 
at the same spot where the first bear had done his work. 
After that, it was simply a case of sit down in Camp 
Tenderfoot, enjoy the wind that blew in at the face of 
the tent, listen to the little birds sing, and hope, hope as 
hard as we could. It had been at least three or four days 
since the bear had eaten the last of the bait, and though 
of course he might hang around and check up there 
at some later date, the probabilities were that he would 
not show up for some days at best, if indeed at all. 
Those were days in which I made Camp Tenderfoot a 
desolation, a byword and a reproach, until at last Madam 
had to take me in hand. “But see, now, you brought 
an umbrella,” I could not help adding always. “You 
brought an umbrella on a trip for a grizzly bear! We've 
got a cook stove, and a wall tent, and we're after a 
grizzly bear! We've got a feather bed, and want a griz- 
zly! Avaunt! Tell it not in Gath! Whisper to me, 
would any self-respecting grizzly be killed by a duffer 
who takes a cook stove and a feather bed, and camps 
with the wind in his face, where he can hear the railroad 
trains?” 


Bear and Beaver Sign. 


Camp WIND-IN-THE-FACE was located directly on the 
bank of the Two Medicine River. in a little, open glade 
directly below the mountains, a spot as beautiful as one 
could ask. We found that the trout would not yet rise to 
fly or bait, and the country round about seemed to show 
very little sign of game. We saw some “beaver sticks” 
which had lodged along the stream near the camp, and 
discovered that the entire flat opposite to us across the 
river was occupied by a series of beaveg dams. Whether 
or not one could have done some business in peltry on 
the other willow flats between our camp and the upper 
end of Two Medicine Lake was something which we 
had not time to prove. 

The weather was very cloudy, and on one morning it 
sct in to snow, and kept at that industry with a steadiness 
and precision to be found nowhere except in the Rocky 
Mountains. We had more than a foot of snow by night, 
and on the following morning the entire landscape was 
dazzlingly beautiful in its covering of white. By the 
means of glasses we could see tracks of some sort of game 
crossing a little, open park two or three miles up the 
mountain. On the day previous I had made a solitary pil- 
grimage some four or five miles up the slopes and back 
again, and I had found fresh elk sign and also the track 
of one black bear. On this day Collins and I resolved 
to make another exploration. We found the snow too 
wet for successful snowshoeing, but were able to pull and 
plunge through it in some way until we got high enough 
up on the mountains to strike the old snowdrifts, where 
we found the footing was firm enough to allow us to walk 
directly over the old snow. We had a delightful climb. 
albeit the wet snow soaked us thoroughly. From a high 
point, above the timber line, we looked over the surround- 
ing country carefully, but could find no trace of moun- 
tain sheep, elk or bear in our vicinity. When we started 
down through the heavy timber toward camp, a journey 
of some four or five miles, we ran across the fresh sign 
of five elk. One of the trails spread out off from the 
rest, and, following this, we found the trail of a big 
mountain lion, which was evidently interested in the same 
business as ourselves. As this elk seemed to be heading 
up toward the Two Medicine Lake, we did not allow our 
curiosity to lead us very far, as we were not looking 
for elk. We did, however, find the trail of a black 
bear, probably the one I had seen before. 

At last, after a week of shilly-shallying around this 
impossible location, we summed up fortitude enough to 
move camp. The stream was low enough to be forded 
without damaging any of our household goods, and 
Madame, with her escort, was able to get up to the lake 
without fording the river, which latter she declared a thing 
absolutely impossible. We, therefore, pitched camp late 
that day, but in a delightful little glade on the banks of 
one of the prettiest lakes to be found in the Rockies. 
Here we found the trout in more amiable mood, and on 
one day Billy Hofer and Billy Ellsworth, who came up 
to visit us from Midvale Station, took something like 
twenty-eight very nice trout, which we found ex- 
ceedingly good to eat. Here we were visited one 
morning by old John Monroe and his wife, same 
couple whose tepee we found four winters before, located 
close to where our camp now stood. Old John is getting 


pretty feeble, and is no longer able to do much moun- 
tain hunting. He said that he had come up the lake to do 
some fishing, as they were out of meat at his house. He 
went back with a couple of dozen trout, which our folks 
caught for him, as well as certain other things which 
seemed to delight him somewhat. He promised to come 
up again and help us in the bear campaign, and his coun- 
sel we valued very much. 

Collins and I were very much disturbed over the fact 
that no bear camé in to eat at our second bait. One 
morning when we went up we saw a couple of big coyotes 
eating at the horse, and as coyotes are worth five dollars 
apiece, Collins thought he would like to take their pelts 
into camp. I had by this time grown entirely discouraged, 
and did not think we were going to see any bear, so I 
consented to the experiment of coyote trapping at our 
bear bait. We put three steel traps out here, under the 
tutelage of old John Monroe, who shook his head dubious- 
ly over this way of going bear hunting. 

“Myself,” said he, “s’pose I want ’um bear, I not put 
trap here. But s’pose bear come, probably he not mind 
trap. S’pose he smell ’um trap, probably he make some 
seare. Myself, I do not know.” 

This we figured out to mean that leaving wolf traps at a 
bear bait might or might not scare away the bear if he 
came into that neighborhood. I was so disgusted and 
desperate by this time that I had given up the bear and 
was willing to catch a coyote or anything else. In further- 
ance of this same scheme, Collins and I cut off a fore 
shoulder of the bait and made a drag of about five miles 
through the most desperate and tangled forest that one 
ever went against. We hung up this forequarter upon a 
sharpened stump about a mile from the falls of the Two 
Medicine. Into it we threw an abundance of strychnine, 
and then we only hoped that some coyote or mountain lion 
would be fool enough to come and mingle with our flesh 
meats. We did not think it very likely that the bear would 
trouble the forequarter, and even if it did, I had been 
told that no such event was ever known as a bear being 
troubled by eating strychnine, as it seems to agree with 
them. We had no way of proving this, although we were 
taking rather unsportsmanlike chances in the matter, for, 
although the poisoned bait remained on the sapling for 
three or four days, nothing ever bothered it. Our coyote 
industry seemed to be as unfortunate as our bear hunt. 


Lucky Jack. 


“Lt Jack Monroe would come up here,” said Abe Craton, 
the cook, “you'd see things change mighty quick. He’s 
the luckiest man you ever did see about hunting. It 
don’t make any difference what time of day or night he 
starts out, he always has meat when he comes back. Now. 
you mark what I tell you, if Jack comes up-here, you'll 
get something.” 

Well, one evening Jack himself appeared at the camp, as 
hblond-moustached, smiling and good-natured as ever he 
was some years ago, when he was on at New York for 
the Sportsmen’s Show. He came driving into our camp a 
couple of horses which he said he had picked up four 
miles below on the river. It is needless to say that we 
fell on his neck and told him that he was our prisoner. 
Nor, indeed, did he get back home for a week, although he 
had told his people that he was only going away over 
night. 

And now witness the aceuracy of Abe’s prophecy. 
From that moment the luck began to change. On the 
first morning after his arrival in camp, Jack, Collins and 
myself lit out bright and early, and started in on a 
campaign of hard work, which never let up so long as 
Jack Monroe remained around. The doctrine of good luck 
and that of hard work are very much alike. Jack Monroe 
certainly is a worker in the mountains. I never have 
seen a more indefatigable hunter nor a better mountain 
climber. He hunts because he loves to hunt, and no 
man is fit to be called a guide who does not have that 
same hunting instinct with him. Jack Monroe might 
be seventy, eighty or a hundred years old, and yet on 
the last day of his life he would be as eager to go afield 
as he was when he was a boy. 

We now started out on a campaign of drags. We 
went up to our foreshoulder near the Two Medicine 
Falls, and cut out a section from the back of the shoulder 
and made a good, heavy drag. Then we started directly 
up through the tangled timber toward the foot of the 
mountain where I first killed my sheep four years ago, 
and which the boys called after me. How the horses 
got through is something which I cannot understand, but 
they patiently plodded along, and we laid a wide trail of 
scent behind us. When we had gotten up to the foot of 
the slide rock, still on horseback, we dismounted, and 
Jack, on foot, started across the cafion which separated 
us from the foot of Rising Wolf Mountain. He said he 
wanted to get the drag completed across the mouths of 
all these cafions, which led down into the valley from 
back in the mountain:. ‘Then, if any bear comes down 
in and strikes our drag. he will be sure to follow it around 
to the bait,” said he, in explanation. 

I could see that he was covering practically the same 
territory as that indicated by old John Monroe as the 
natural traveling range of the bears. When he returned 
from the slope of Rising Wolf Mountain, he said he had 
found the trail of a grizzly and two cubs, which had 
apparently gone on in around the shoulder of Rising 
Wolf, and up above the upper lake. He also saw the 
trails of four or five sheep, which~had crossed a snow 
bank not very far up the mountain. Collins that morning 
saw a white goat on Rising Wolf, and on the day previous 
Collins and Phad seen a very fine big-horn ram upon the 
mountain on which we were now stopping. All in all, it 
began to look as though there might be some game in the 
country. 

We three now laboriously completed the wide circle of 
our drag, following around the skirt of my mountain and 
crossing over the narrow, knife-backed ridge which marks 
the pass between the Cut Bank country and the Two 
Medicine country. Here we could look far down. on 
either side a sharp declivity: Below us lay black timber, 
heavy enough and wide enough to hold many bears. This 
country we crossed on horseback, following an ancient 
trail which Jack told me was the old Kootenai Indian 
hunting trail. These Indians used to come on horseback 
over a pass which lay back of us. Then they followed 
around the edge of this Two Medicine Valley, crossed the 
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Cut Bank Pass at the foot of the great lateral moraine 
which marks the edge of the valley at that place, and so 
went on down into the prairie country where lay the 
buffalo and their dear friends, the Piegans. A little 
bunch of Kootenais would make trouble for quite a good- 
sized party of Blackfeet in the old days, and it is said 
that the presence of the Kootenai war parties added to the 
reluctance of the plains people to go into the mountains. 
The Piegans have never been a race of mountain hunters, 
and there are only a few of them who care to go into the 
mountains even to-day. 

The ancient trail was an admirably engineered affair, 
and it led us around some beautiful heights and presented 
to us some magnificent views. The plucky little plains 
horses held to it, and the drag still followed us, making-a 
wide trail which he who ran might read, were he bear or 
coyote. We passed on the high ridge near the Cut Bank 
Pass and the old camping ground of the Boundary Sur- 
vey party, or perhaps that of the Geological Survey. It 
was located in a little flat on top of a beautiful eminence. 
Near this we crossed the very face of the big mass of 
half-cemented slide rock which marks the edge of the 
moraine. Here there had been a landslide which had 
quite obliterated the trail, yet the horses managed to 
pick their way across and up the face of this acclivity in 
a fashion very wonderful to witness. -So now at length 
we gained plenty of elevation and could see entirely over 
the Two Medicine Valley. In this valley we had laid an 
irregular semi-circle of trail, leading out from and back 
to our bear bait. and covering all a distance of perhaps 
ten or twelve miles. We finished the work of that day 
by coming in above the bear bait and leaving our drag 
at the bait. 

Curiously enough, we found one of the steel traps at the 
bait sprung. Also we found tracks in the soft ground— 
tracks as though some one had put down a piece of mud 
on the steel trap with his hand. ‘“Here’s where old John 
put his hand when he was setting this trap,” said Jack 
Monroe. “I must study the old man’s way of setting steel 
traps, for he’s pretty near headquarters on trapping 
things.” 

So much for reading sign when we were off our guard. 
We now started down through the thick wood toward 
camp, following the drag which Collins and I had first 
laid. About a mile and a half down the wood old John 
Monroe, Collins and myself had built a dead fall for the 
little black bear which was reputed to be infesting that 
neighborhood, and which I took to be the same bear whose 
sign I had seen across the river. 
given up the notion that there would be any bear at our 
bait, and were resolved to catch this little fellow at any 
hazard. I would rather see old John Monroe build a dead 
fall and catch a little black bear any day than to shoot the 
same little fellow myself. I was, it must be remembered. 
only looking for grizzly myself. Well, we had not gone 
half-way down to this dead fall, which, by the way, we 
found untouched, when we saw bear sign right along the 
trail of the old drag, and this sign was heading up toward 
the bait. 

“T’'ll bet a thousand dollars,” said Jack Monroe, with the 
sudden solemnity of conviction, “that it was that bear 
sprung the steel trap. Now, what shall we do, go back 
and take up those blasted traps, or go on to camp?” 

It was growing late, and we were all very tired, so I 
told the boys we would go on to camp and let the steel 
traps take care of themselves. We had before this time 
reset the trap and hence there still remained the original 
bait, surrounded with three steel traps and with a ten-mile 
drag out through the best bear country of that region. I 
must admit that this was a most tenderfoot performance, 
to trp to trap coyotes at a bear bait, but no one could be 
blamed for it except myself, and I had by this time aban- 
doned hope. as before mentioned. 

At camp Jack Monroe read to me a long lecture on the 
virtue of never abandoning the aforesaid hope. “You 
want to remember that the last day in camp gives you ten 
times as good a chance as the first day,” said he. *“You 
are then just getting acquainted with the country, getting 
your drags all laid, and, besides, are by then just giving 
your game a chance to get in on your bait. I'll bet you 
anything you like that we'll get a bear yet.” 

I brushed the sad tears from my eyes and told him that 
I admired him, but that his judgment was pretty blamed 
poor. 

Yet on that very next morning note what happened. 

Collins, Jack and I again started out to see what was 
going on at our bear bait, being now satisfied that there 
was at least one little black bear in that valley, and de- 
voutly hoping that he would get his back broken in the 
dead fall and not go fooling around our bear bait, as we 
did not want to shoot him. We all three went up to our 
lookout point above the bait on the high hillside, some- 
thing more than a quarter of a mile away from the horse. 
Here we sat down and carefully inspected the bait with 
the field glasses. 

“It looks as though there was something had kind of 
covered up the neck of the horse,” said Collins, after a 
long study of the bait. We all looked, and sure enough 
there seemed to be a little grass, or something, which 
seemed to cover the neck of the horse from complete 
view. 

“It may be that blamed little bear,” said Jack, but Col- 
lins thought that perhaps the coyotes had been kicking 
around in the grass there again. Nothing seemed to 
have bothered the steel traps, and, after a careful look, we 
concluded that there had been nothing at the bait. Collins 
then mounted his faithful little “Bucky” and started off up 
through the woods to do some more dragging, it being our 
deliberate intention to cover that entire country with so 
many meat trails that no guilty bear could possibly 
escape. 

Jack and I went down to the bait to make a personal 
inspection of it. To our intense astonishment, we found 
that the glasses had not shown us the entire truth. There, 
against the neck of the horse and along its back bone, was 
a little covering of grass and dirt. There were marks in 
the moist earth of the little glade as though some big hog 
had been rooting there, carelessly indifferent. On the side 
of the hore there were some fresh strips of flesh torn away 
from the rib. Item, there were three steel pens, every one 
of them sprung! 

“By the great old Harry!” cried Jack Monroe, “He’s 
been here, sure as you're born! Now look at those in- 
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fernal steel traps! He’s sprung every one of them, and 
like as not pulled his freight to kingdom come.” 

“And just look at his footprints!” said I, myself, my 
heart sinking within me and my spleen rising at my own 
infinite folly as a bear hunter. There in the soft dirt was 
an imprint as though some elephant or mastodon had 
passed by. We figured that it was eight inches across the 
pad. At last, here was our bear! Grizzly, perhaps, but 
anyhow a big one. And. big or little, grizzly or not, prob- 
ably a bear now vanished forever! 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” said I, sitting down in very despair. 
“Why didn’t you break off a branch and slug me yester- 
day when I passed by those beastly steel traps? Why 
don’t you kick me now? Why don’t we both go jump in 
the river? Our bear has been here, and now he has 
gone, and will never, never, come back again! I surely ex- 
pect that I am the most infernal idiot that ever came west 
of the Missouri‘ River.” 

Jack calmly agreed with me in these details, and then 
after a while we began to question what was best to be 
done. Every steel trap had been sprung, and we could not 
discover any evidence that the bear had even had a toe 
pinched by the traps. His big foot had apparently cov- 
ered up the entire No. 3 trap and it had probably snapped 
under him without hurting him in the least. He had not 
dug up the traps or thrown them away. and Jack, after 
balancing the matter in his mind, finally expressed it as 
his opinion that the bear had not cared any more for 
those traps than if they had been mosquito bites. 

“He'll come back again, sure,” said he, in his optimistic 
fashion. And bearing in mind the indefinite mental atti- 
tude of old John Monroe in regard to bears and steel 
traps. I at last tried to hope that perhaps this bear might 
be heard from again. 

“You see this grass and straw along the horse’s side?” 
said Jack. “Well, that means that this bear had put his 
brand on this horse. He says, ‘This is my meat, and 
don’t you bother it, for I’m coming back again after 
awhile.’ Now the thing for us to do is to get away from 
here as soon as we can, and to take these blamed steel 
traps with us.” 

With a ghastly attempt at humor, I suggested that may- 
be the bear would miss those traps if he came back, and so 
become suspicious of our intentions. We, however, pulled 
up all the traps, cut loose the horsehair wisps with which 
we had tied them to the carcass, and so, making as little 
human sign about the place as we could, got to horse 
wgain and moved away. We went back up the hill, it 
being now about 11 o'clock in the morning. Under Jack’s 
instructions, we cut some little evergreen trees and made 
a sort of blind just at the crest of the hill, or, rather, at 
a point upon its slope, where one could just see the bait 
in the little coulee below. The sun was now shining bright 
and warm, and as we were dressed in comfortable woolen, 
we suffered no inconvenience from the weather, and, in 
point of fact. we both lay down and went to sleep. We 
dozed along for hour after hour, after eating our lunch, 
taking things generally easy. Presently Collins came 
back from his quest and we explained to him the situa- 
tion. 

“Oh! that bear won't come back before night.”’ said Col- 
lins, “if he comes at all.” Ir this we all agreed with him. 
We had no idea that, after feeding the night or morning 
just passed, he would come in again very soon. Collins 
said he thought he would like to run down to Midvale and 
get the mail, and as there seemed no prospect of any fun 
with the bear, I agreed that he do this. and he rode on his 
way, expecting to meet us at camp after dark, unless we 
dcided to wait until late into the night at the bear bait. 

Left alone, Jack and I lay down and resumed our 
occupation of dozjpg in the sun. Once in a while one of 
us would waken, sit up and peer through the evergreen 
branches at the bait below. In some sort of fashion the 
afternoon wore on. I think I must have slept pretty nearly 
an hour the last time, and it was about half-past four in 
the evening when I was wakened with a sudden wrench 
at my arm which nearly took that member out of its 
sooket. 

“Get up,” said Jack, “The bear is there!” } 

I sat up, rubbing my eyes, which were full of sticks. 
I could not see anything, and, for a moment could not 
realize where in the world I was. My sleep-confused 
brain could not tell what in the world it was that made 
Jack Monroe’s eyes shine, and what made him so excited. 

Without saying anything further, he handed me the 
glasses and pushed me up close tc the space between the 
evergreen boughs. I looked, and then I saw the cause 
of Jack’s sudden interest in surrounding affairs. 

There. far down below us, more than a quarter of a 
mile away, but plainly visible even to the naked eye, and 
looming up in startling fashion in the field of the pow- 
erful glasses, was the bear! He had come back after all. 
There he was, ripping away at the carcass of the horse. 
I could see the long. red hair rolling on his shoulders 
as he worked, his head down and his fore feet well in 
front of him. 

It was, then, not a grizzly. It was not a gray bear nor 
a silver-tip bear, and. apparently, not a black bear. Its 
hide, which I could readily see was a splendid one, was 
covered with a thick coat of deep, red-brown fur. 

“It’s a cinnamon,” I whispered to Jack. “A cinnamon 
sure, and maybe he’ll give us a scrap.” 

That was the one thing Jack and I had been longing 
for all along. We wanted a hear, a big bear, a big grizzly 
beat, and we wanted him to put up a fight. Jack said he 
didn’t think it was a cinnamon. “It’s a brown bear,” he 
whispered, as we turned away. 

Now, whatever the scientists might have called this 
bear on the hoof, or whatever they would have called 
him after a closer inspection, I cannot say. They tell me 
that scientists now admit that there is a distinct species 
to be known as the cinnamon bear. Yet all Westerm hunt- 
ers know that, at least in the lower parts of the Rocky 
ranges, the grizzly bear may be what is known as the 
cinnamon; that is to say, a long-clawed bear; and may 
have a deep, red-colored hide. had not yet had more 
than one look at the bear through the glasses, and the 
most I could see was his great. broad back, rolling and 
waving like a field of wheat in the wind. I could not tell 
whether or not he had long claws. but I hoped, as I 
think Jack did also, as we started down the hill on our 
long stalk, that this fellow might have long claws and that 
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please. By this time we were irritated from ly- 
ing around and waiting so long without any spcrt, 
and now that we had gotten thus close to the bear, we 
wanted him to do something to even up matters. 

“How’s* your’ nerve?” whispered Jack, as we started 
down the hill on the detour which was to bring us into 
the mouth of the little coulee. I answered by pulling 
up the rifle and taking a sight or two. I still had to rub 
my eyes to get the sticks out of them. 

Personally, I can answer that going up to a bear at 
a bait is a very simple matter. fed does not get very 
much excited, or, indeed, very much interested in the 
matter. He has been waiting around so long that 
he has lost the capacity for great excitement and simply 
takes things as they come. 

Jack and I made a careful stalk, trying our best to 
get to a certain little pine tree which we knew would 
be within seventy-five yards of the bait. Thence, if one 
were very careful, he might get up behind a bush, and, 
if everything went well, be then within fifty or sixty 
yards of his game. This first pine tree was just back of 
the ridge which crossed the mouth of the coulee at this 
place. We were never destined to reach even this first 
point of vantage. We were still on the upper ridge and 
just coming to the shoulder of the hill which blocked 
that side of the coulee. when I heard Jack whisper be- 
hind me. excitedly: “There he is! Hurry up!” 

At the instant my head was down, as I was in the act 
of crawling along behind the ridge. I glanced up through 
the thin fringe of grass in front of me, and there I saw 
the bear, He seemed an enormous sort of thing, as 
large as a meeting house, or larger. So far from charg- 
ing us. or making any trouble for us, he was fifty yards 
away from the bait and walking directly across a big 
snowdrift on his way through the little operiing in the 
wood, from which there sunk swiftly a deep coulee, once 
within which he would be out of our sight entirely. There 
remained perhaps ten yards of open space between the 
bear and the edge of the wood. He was walking quite 
rapidly, but not looking around. Perhaps some chance 
whipping around of the wind up the coulee had carried 
to him our scent, careful though our approach had been. 

Here, then. was the bear, a big bear, a red bear, a 
cinnamon bear, but in that swift flash of the eye which 
showed him, there came the sudden and disappointing 
knowledge of quarters rather sloping and not blocky 
and square, like those of the grizzly; of a head large and 
nassive enough it is true, yet showing the concave con- 
tour. not of Ephraim but of his humbler cousin, the short- 
toed citizen. 

Once, twice, and three times I tried to find sight 
through the waving grasses, never breathing once during 
that time and wondering intensely every second whether 
the bear was going to get into cover before I was able 
t» find the proper sight. When you are shooting a rifle 
it is no use pulling the trigger until you know the sights 
are right, and I had sense enough to keep this fact promi- 
nently in my consciousness. At last I got the tall fore- 
sight down, got the little ivory bead deep down into the 
rear sight. It caught a bunch of red fur, caught it some- 
where in the middle, leaving abundance of fur on every 
side of it. They tell you you must shoot your bear 
through the heart, through the brain, through the shoul- 
der. Any one who has ever killed a bear can tell you 
just how you ought to do it. Don’t pay any attention 
to these people. They do not know what they are talk- 
ing about. The way to do is just to shoot him, and 
shoot him the best way you can under the circumstances. 
At any rate. that is just what I did with my bear. It was 
such a bother to get a good sight at all that I didn’t 
trouble myself about shooting him through the brain, or 
through the shoulder, or anywhere else in particular. 
There was no time to shoot specified locations on that 
bear. It was just a case of shooting the bear itself and 
letting it go at that. with no time left to think it over. 

I felt the trigger loosen with a smooth, even pull and 
naturally was sure that I had hit the bear. Yet. 
so far from his rolling over and bellowing, and so far 
from his charging at us open-mouthed and roaring at us 
with rageand pain, he simply gave a little, crouching squat 
and tremendous leap, whose swiftness and speed I could 
not have conceived possible in so large an animal. Then, 
on the instant, he disappeared under the cover of the trees 
and was gone over the brow of the coulee! I sprang up 
and fired a second shot, this time finding the long fore 
sight of the .30-40 a great inconvenience. I had not time 
to catch 2im and where this shot went I do not know, 
but I had no notion at the time that it had touched the 
bear. It was simply sent after him to show that there 
was no coldness. 

Now, again my heart sank within me. I again reviled 
myself as the most unlucky person in all the world, and 
one deserving no atom of success. After fate had set 
aside the coyote-trapping perversity and had at length 
brought to me my bear, I had now missed him like a 
rank tenderfoot. Surely luck was against me. 

“You hit him,” said Jack, to my intense and delighted 
surprise. 

“No, I didn’t,” said I. “If I had hit him with that 
bullet, it would have stopped him.” 

“Well, you hit him all right,” said Jack, “anyhow; 
didn’t you see him squat down, and didn’t you see him 
throw his head around toward where the bullet hit him? 
You needn’t worry any, you landed on him all right.” 

“Then, if I landed on him,” said I. “he’s our bear. I'll 
bet you that much, So far as I could tell, I ought to have 
caught him about midship, and if that bullet ever went 
through his ribs, we'll come up*with him sure.” 

This much, as we hurried over the ridge down into 
the coulee and up to the snow bank, on which we could 
now see the vast footprints of the bear. There was no 
hair or blood visible—though later on we did find a little 
piece of hair, cut out by the bullet, and fallen on the 
snow. We hurriedly followed into the cover, not caring 
whether or not the bear was dangerous, but simply be- 
cause we had still lost our bear. Here and there we 
could see a deep footprint in the hard earth, as deep as 
a horse would make in running. On one leaf Jack found 


a little, tiny drop of dark blood, not bigger than the head 


of a pin, “You hit him,” said he again, and with still 
greater conviction in his tone. We trailed on and on, 
slowly, getting perhaps fifty yards in the direction lined 
out. All at once I looked down into the foot of the deep 


coulee below us, There, seen dimly through a dead 
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evergreen tree, lay a vast, brown object, so big that I 
could not believe it was our game. t is that, Jack?” 
I asked, pointing down into the coulee, 

“By the Lord!” cried Jack. “There he is!” 

So now we shook hands, as orlly two hunters could do 
under such circumstances, and then plunged on down the 
steep incline. . 

There, lying vast and shapeless, inert and soft looking, 
still gasping and perhaps still dangerous, was our bear. 
He had run perhaps one hundred and fifty yards, or, 
rather, had perhaps run fifty yards before he stumbled 
and fell with his first breath. We later found a vast 
quantity of blood where he had first fallen, probably 
blown from his lungs when he first breathed. Thence 
he had tried to cross along the steep side, had stumbled 
and staggered and finally dropped just in the little stream 
of water which ran down the coulee. 

The whole world now seemed changed. So far from 
this being a vale of tears and an abode of grief and sor- 
row, we both decided this earth to be a spot of joy and 
gladness. We jabbered like two school children as we 
went to work to take care of our meat. Knowing that 
it would be too late to get the others up from camp, 
and too dark for any photographing, we decided simply 
to open the bear and come back the next morning with 
the others of the party and make some photographs 
of his bearship. 

When we opened the carcass we found evidence enough 
of the terrible quality of this hollow point, steel-jacketed 
.30-40 bullet. The shot had entered through the side, 
rather high up and well back in the flank. It had torn 
the liver into pieces, cut the entrails, and blown the 
upper part of the !ungs practically into bits. This much 
we found in our hurried examination of that evening. 
When, on the following morning, we brought vp the 
entire party, Madame and all, to see the fallen game, we 
found upon skinning the bear that the wound had been 
even more serious than we had first supposed. Upon tlic 
far side of the careass, just back of the shoulder, there 
were two holes, either of which was larger than the first 
one made by the bullet on its entry. A part of the metal 
base of the bullet we found within the body of the bear. 
Two other parts of the bullet had passed on clear through 
the bear, probably a part of the metal jacket making one 
hole and the lead of the bullet making the other. One 
of the ribs was shattered. Two holes were about eight 
inches apart upon the farther side of the body. Old John 
Monroe, who came up with us the next morning, gravely 
assured me that I must have shot the bear twice, as there 
were two holes. Yet the wound was made with a single 
charge. Strangest of all, after removing the hide, we 
came upon a great blood-shotten mass of flesh, which 
lay outside of the ribs. Here the bullet had some ex- 
plosive effect. The flesh was simply blown into pulp, 
and one could take his hand and scrape away from the 
ribs all their covering for a space of eight or ten inches. 

It is supposed that these hollow point .30-40s do not 
go through the game, and Billy Hofer thought that the 
fact of this bullet having traversed the entire body of 
so large an animal was due to the fact that it was shot 
at rather long range. I was about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five yards from the bear when I shot it. At thirty, 
forty, or fifty yards, the bullet probably would not have 
gone through, and its effect would have been still more 
terrific. 

After studying the nature of this wound, I came to the 
deliberate conclusion that I was not afraid of the biggest 
grizzly bear that ever ran the mountains. One of these 
times I hope to meet him face to face and in the open, 
and if he ever starts toward me ard I have this same gun 
and same load, he’ll be the very worst mussed-up bear 
that ever was, T do not believe that any bear can stand 
a single shot from one of these hollow-point bullets at 
close range. provided that the shot be delivered anywhere 
within the hollow of the body. It would blow a bear’s 
head to pieces. I imagine. Of course, when a bullet 
passes through the body of an animal, it lessens the 
shock very much. It is impossible to suppose that any 
animal could take the full impact of that blow within its 
body and then have strength enough left to come on. 
The only worder to me was that this bear was able to go 
so far after being hit so hard. The shot would not 
ordinarily be called a good one; that is to say, a well- 
placed one, as it was far back and through the bowels. 
Yet it was good enough to land the meat with this car- 
tridge, as we now had plenty of proof. 

That night we made merry at our camp on Two Medi- 
cine Lake As T have said, John Monroe and his “hu- 
man” were there, Jack Monroe was there (no relative of 
John Menroe, it should be remembered, but a pure An- 
zlo-Saxon, albeit as keen a bear hunter as even the old 
Hudson Bay man); we were all there, and since I had 
now become more tolerable as a camp associate after 
killing the bear, there was a sound of revelry by night. 

Ir. the morning, when we tried to make some photo- 
graphs of our bear the weather was not quite so favorable. 
Rain was falling nearly all the time, and the valley from 
Rising Wolf to the upper lake was filled with storm 
after storm. Yet, wonderful to see, and one more of 
those wonderful things which are continually happening 
in the Rockies, there was a vast rainbow, not quite per- 
fect but tremendous in its size, reaching from the bot- 
tom of the mountain to its top, a glorious, bright-painted 
rainbow, which swting not in an arch, as does the rain- 
bow of the prairies, but lay like an enormous blanket, 
flat on the side of Rising Wolf. This was perhaps the 
most remarkable spectacle ever afforded us by this moun- 
tain, the mountain which is called Mahqueeapah, or the 
Wolf That Stands. 

Old John Monroe proved the main beneficiary by our 
bear hunt. We kept cut one ham, which was all we cared 
to retain of the meat John and his “woman” deftly 
butchered the rest of the carcass, and somehow managed 
to pack it on a couple of horses, with which they forth- 
with started out for home. I gave the hide to Mrs. Mon- 
roe for tanning, and the last I saw of it it was stretched 
on a big pole frame. nicely grained and promising to 
make a splendid robe. I found no fault with it except 
that it was not the hide of a grizzly nor the hide of a 
hear which died fighting. As to that latter part, I do 
not believe one is very apt to find any bear in the Rocky 
Mountains which will make much of a fight these days. 
They are all busy seeking to take care of their own hides, 
as, indeed, they have a very good right to do. This 


bear hide, when spread out over “Bucky” Collins’ all- 
suffering little cayuse, proved pretty nearly big enough to 
cover him up.: We took it to be about seven feet in 
length. When stretched on the frame and partly dried, 
it was as-wide across as I could span with my out- 
stretched arms. The feet were peculiarly large on this 
bear. The track in the snow was as long as the comb 
of my rifle, which we afterward measured and found to 
be eight inches. It was eight inches between the eyes 
and built all round like a hired man. Everybody told 
me, as everybody has told me since I came back, that I 
had no right to complain about the success of my bear 
hunt. and had every reason in the world to be congratu- 
tated. 

My bear made the fourth which had been killed between 
the Great Northern Railroad and the British line this 
spring. A man by the name of McNeil got a splendid 
silver tip in the St. Mary’s country the same week that 
I killed .my bear, but this bear was killed by means of 
a set gun, which was left at the bait, and not shot in the 
open by the huater. Another man by the name of Purdy, 
whom I met at the Agency before I came away, had two 
good skins, one a black and one a siiver tip, the black 
bear being larger than the silver tip. He and some friends 
had shot both these bears, which were bayed up by a dog. 
The grizzly skin, I think, was not a very large one, nct 
so large as the black bear, and, according to Purdy’s 
story, not six feet in length. Thesé were the only bears 
I heard of being killed during the season at the time I 
left. Tom Dawson and a party last fall, while hunting 
around the upper lake, ran into a bunch of [ou- grizzlies, 
and of these they killed two very nice ones. 

My trip was now nearly at its natural end, for time was 
growing short. I felt much disappointment at not having 
landed my grizzly, and hung on like grim death, taking 
Jack Monroe’s advice in regard to the last day of the 
hunt. Nothing came in again at the bait, and nothing 
bothered our Hudson Bay dead fall, which we coutinually 
hoped would produce the hide of that little black bear 
which was roaming the wood back of our camp and 
whose trail we saw nearly every time we caine down the 
mountainside. We waited two more days, and, on the 
second day, Collins, Jack and I again went up threugh 
the woods to sce the dead fall. Coming down through 
the little parks at the edge of the lake to take ship again 
in the canvas boat in which we had come part of :he way 
on our journey from camp, Jack sat down with his field 
glasses, and, following his usual custom, bezaa to search 
the mountainsides for game. He was examining seme 
little open parks or dark-colored slides on the face of 
the mountain across the lake and about three miles away 
from us, when all at once he stopped and uttered an 
exclamation. 

“Four bears!” said he, “and all in one bunch! Weil, 
wouldn’t that kill you?” 

He handed me the glasses and I looked where he in- 
dicated. Sure enough, there were four bears—one black 
bear, or a dark-colored one, and two smaller ones, also 
dark in color. The fourth bear was as big as all the 
other three together. He was a yellowish, whitish, pep- 
per and salt color. This I could see distinctly. All at 
once he turned and ambled off across the open face of the 
slide, where he had been digging, and then, in a fash, I 
saw the square, blocky head, the square-cut quarters, the 
high shoulders and the unmistakable back of the grizzly 
bear. There he was, the very bear in all likelihood which 
had eaten up the first horse, and the very bear on whose 
trail we had been camping thus long! 

On the day before, Jack Monroe and I had been cver 
on that part of the mountain and we had tratied a bunch 
of four bears through the fresh snow clear :iown to the 
joot of the lake, just opposite to where we were sitting 
at that time. We had taken it that thése bears were ali 
black bears, although one of them was a very large one. 
This fourth black bear we now missed, but his place was 
taken by this big grizzly, on what sort of basis only the 
bear family itself could have told us. Yet here he was, 
and he was a grizzly just as sure as we were sitting 
there, 

Under these circumstances. although it was now late 
in the evening, and although Collins and Jack were in 
their shirt sleeves, we did not hesitate for an instant. 
We hurried to the boat, and in spite of the stiff wind, 
were soon across the lake and on our way up the steep 
mountain side. Then I saw a specimen of mountain 
climbing such as I had never before witnessed. Ji I 
had not been there, Jack and Collins would Have gore 
clear up without a single pause. It was more than two 
miles.and about forty-five degrees, over all sorts of zo- 
‘ng, and much of the way over deep, wet snow. I found 
it imperative to stop and rest very often, and, of course, 
this delayed the others. Had I been as fast as Jack Mon- 
roe, for iastance, we would probably have zotten that 
grizzly, but there are few such sets of lungs and legs as 
these with which I was now in friendly competition. I 
do not know how long it was before we got up to the 
little, open place where we had seen the bears, perhaps 
an hour. 

Here we met with another piece of that bad luck which 
seemed to hang over me all the way through the trip. 
We got up above the first slide where we had seen the 
bears. There were two other little, open spaces or parks 
on the face of the mountain, all within a quarter of a 
mile, and we had figured out that, as the bears were 
feeding toward us, they would probably show up on one 
of these other open places by the time we got up there. 
Yet we could not get any trace of them. Losing our way 
in the dense forest, out of which we could not see the 
spurs of the mountains in order to range ourselves, we 
appeared on the first park where we had seen the bears 
instead of the last one, where we expected to see them. 
As a matter of fact, we were standing within twenty-five 
feet of the trail of the bears when we looked down into 
that first open place. This we did not know, so we 
swung around and spent an hour and a quarter in travel- 
ing over that steep country in the hope of taking up the 
trail of the bears after they had left the slide. At last 
we were obliged to come out into the open country our- 
selves. We saw the great holes which the bears had torn 
in the soft soil of the earth slides where they had been 
looking for little roots and pieces of green vegetation. 
Again we had occasion to admire the tremendous power 
of these great animals. Here we could see the foot 
mark of the big bear and note his excavating operations, 


I had sized this bear up against a big rock which was lo- 
cated in the middle of the slide. He looked pretty nearly 
as big as the rock, but when I got to the rock, it seemed 
so large that I could hardly credit my own vision. 

We spread out at this point, fully an hour behind the 
game, and began to cast around for the trail, there be- 
ing only patches of snow here and there. At last we 
found that the bears had gone straight up the mountain 
instead of along its face. We at length lined out their 
trail and followed it up until it struck continuous snow 
along the face of the rocks, just at the edge of the tim- 
ber line. Wehad proof enough here of the accuracy of our 
original conclusion. With this party of bears, three black 
bears, without peradventure, there was one tremendous 
grizzly bear. We figured that he had probably driven off 
the big black bear which was with this same bunch the 
day previous. He was following along behind the 
others, sometimes a little at one side. Collins had a foot 
of rather generous proportions, at least, a number ten. 
He stepped into the track of the big fellow’s hind foot, 
and there was enough of the bear’s footprint showing in 
the snow in front and behind the rubber overshoe 
enough to prove that he was a very big grizzly indeed. 
Where he had struck the snow banks, he plowed through 
much as a herd of cattle would, or likewa steam shovel 
through a bank of mud. ei 

At last we had located a real grizzly and a good, big 
one at that. I need not say that we strained every 
muscle in our attempt to get up with this game. We 
now did a nice piece of still hunting as I have ever seen, 
and one so well planned and executed that it deserved 
success. Under Jack’s leadership, he being far and away 
the best hunter of us all, we did not follow along this 
trail, but paralleled it, only going into it every half mile 
or so, and keeping the wind in our favor as much as 
possible. The.trail, as obvious as a pack train could 
have made it, could be seen at some distance through 
the woods on the surface of the snow. It wound and 
zig-zagged and led off om and up, as well as off to the 
eastward. I do not know whether or not the bears had 
seen us when we crossed the lake, but thought it very 
unlikely, as a bear cannot see more than a half or three- 
quarters of a mile at most, according to the old hunters. 
The bears did not seem to be alarmed, and we followed 
them until nearly dark, over the snow banks, through the 
worst of timber, and at last over a vast blowout of 
ragged rocks, where the trail could not be seen at all, 
though we picked it up upon the other side. At the top 
of this blowout we made our one error, and a fatal one. 
For perhaps one hundred yards we followed directly 
along the trail, because the going was better at that place 
and because the trail was plainer. Fatal mistake! We 
were then, although we did not know it, iess than three 
hundred yards from the bears. That infant black bear 
ran up on a little hillock of snow, as we saw by his tell- 
tale footprints. He turned around, and then he either 
saw us or smelt us. This news he communicated to the 
others. There lay the record on the snow. We went 
along a little way and saw that, instead of walking and 
playing and rolling around in the snow, as the bears 
had been doing previously, they had now broken into a 
long gallop. 

“It’s all up,” said Jack. “It’s no use scaring them any 
more. We'd just as well go back to camp.” 

So, drenched to the skin, cold and shivering in the 
cold, night wind in spite of our exertions, we again 
turned down the hill and reported at camp the last of our 
story of ill-fortune. 

I would not weary the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
with a mere record of personal doings. Our time was 
now up, and although I much longed to spend a week 
or ten days more and get that grizzly, as I am satisfied 
we could have done, I decided that on the second day 
thereafter we must break camp and start for home. Yet 
we fought it out to the end as gamely as we could. On 
the next morning after that long trail in the snow, Jack 
and I rode forty-five miles among the Indian houses be- 
low, until at length we rounded up in the woods, high 
up on the mountains, with a poor and broken-down 
cayuse, whose merciful end we made serve us as yet 
another temptation for the wandering bear. This time 
we put out our bait far to the east of where we had left 
the bunch of bears the day before, hoping that they 
might not have fled far out of the country, and have 
turned back and continued to feed along the range of 
mountain where we had seen so much bear sign; namely, 
that vast, black slope of timber which lies on the north- 


iern or upper part of the Two Medicine Lake. We had 


left two nights and one day as the sum total of time in 
which we could land our grizzly. While Jack and I were 
doing this work, the others broke camp and moved down 
toward the Agency, camping in a little coulee on the 
high ridge, where there was water and wood. Here, 
after our long day in the saddle, Jack and I slept. 

The next day there came a bitter cold rain, which fell 
steadily for more than twelve hours, and we did not think 
it worth while to go up into the mountains under the 
circumstances. The next morning camp was broken and 
a start made for home by the wagon outfit. Jack and 
I rode up to visit our last bait. Nothing had touched it, 


and so, with a final sinking of the heart, I gave it up 


and started for the settlements. Collins, whom we sent 
up to visit the old bait about six miles above and on the 
lower side of Two Medicine lake, reported that he had 
seen nothing at the dead horse, but had seen a black 
bear at the dead fall. He said that he destroyed the 
dead fall, according to our orders. We laughed at him 
and told him that he was “seeing things,” and asked him 
why he didn’t shoot the bear according to instructions. 
He declared that he had come down and tried to find us 
so that I could kill this bear. I had no more use for 
black bears, and after finding that we were not going to 
land the big grizzly, whom we had christened “Old 
Pete,” the subsequent proceedings interested me very 
little. 

That same night Madame and I started east for the 
busy city. Billy Hofer went west to Seattle, and Jack 
Monroe and Collins resumed their activities among the 
coyote population. Jack had landed two litters of coy- 
ote puppies, 15 in all, worth $5 apiece. I told him to 
watch those baits, and if he saw “Old Pete” to kill him 
sure and send. me his hide, for if I couldn’t kill him 
myself, I owed him a grudge for having led us the 
dance he had for all these many days. I don’t think Jack 
would kill the bear or tell anyone else where the baits 
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were so that anyone else could kill him. He would 
rather get someone like myself, who has lost a grizzly, 
to come out and do the killing than to shoot the old 
fellow himself. i 

At Joe Kipp’s we learned of everything that had hap- 
pened in the past two weeks, how Joe Brown had missed 
us and gone up the St. Mary’s and how Joe Kipp himself 
had been detained by the horse roundup. I do_not 
know how I can sufficiently thank big-hearted Joe Kipp 
for all his kindness on this trip, which was certainly a 
busy one and which all my friends tell me was a very 
lucky one. 


Curious and eventful enough all this must have seemed 
to Madame, who thus made her first visit-to the inimit- 
able region of the Rockies. I hear of little items re- 
garding incidents experienced there every day and ex- 
pect to continue to do so for years to come. Madame’s 
bravery began to rise about the time we were nearly 
across Dakota. | can truthfully say that she was scared 
almost to a finish every minute of the time she was up 
in the mountains. Yet her own experience is proof 
enough that a lady can go into the Rocky Mountain 
country with perfect ease, safety and comfort, and can 
have an experience worth remembering for a life time. 

Some little items regarding our outfit and experiences 
may prove of service to those who intend going on a 
bear hunt—and I surely hope someone will go out and 
kill that grizzly of mine, since it is not likely I can get 
out again after him very soon, 

Madame’s clothing was ‘made up of wool. In this 
mountain country the side saddle is unknown, and a 
woman must ride astride in the only sensible fashion. 
We, therefore, tabvoed the encumbering skirt and made 
a pair of roomy trousers, fitted closé around the ankle 
and loose above the ankle. These trousers were of 
heavy cloth, about the weight of a mackinaw. A mack- 
inaw coat of the same pattern as that worn by men and 
a broad, white hat, with stout shoes and overshoes, made 
up the rest of the costume, which was found entirely 
comfortable and serviceable. Madame gained the name 
of “the Sergeant” around camp, but in time came to 
glory in the freedom of bifurcated clothes. I do not 
think any woman can be comfortable climbing about in 
the mountains with any sort of skirt to hamper her. 

As to the bear gun, I found my .30-40, with the hol- 
low point steel jacket, all the bear gun that anyone could 
ask and the one which I am going to use after this. I do 
not think these bullets are generally on the market. 
The packages are marked “Specially loaded.” I got 
them on Billy Hofer’s suggestion and sent direct to the 
factory for them. They certainly made a tremendously 
destructive load. And yet I found that my gun handled 
these charges beautifully up to one hundred and one 
hundred and twenty-five yards, beyond which I did not 
try them. They are said to be not so accurate at long 
range as the soft-nosed bullet. 

Now, some points as to putting up a bear bait, and 
these are points learned from bear hunters like old John 
Monroe and young Jack Monroe. than whom I presume 
there are no two better bear hunters in America to-day. 
[he ordinary impression is that you can take your bear 
bait out almost anywhere, kill it in almost any kind of 
locality, and safely expect that the bear will find it. Let 
me disabuse the tyro’s mind of this impression. There is 
much to be done in the skillful placing of the bear bait 
In the first place, Joe Kipp showed us the long bear 
ridge where he told us the grizzlies first appeared in 
the spring. This was very well, though, after the snow 
has begun to go, I think the bears retire to thicker 
cover, more especially the black bears. The grizzly 
bears cross the little open parks and root around in the 
softest dirt they can find. But I believe that nowadays 
almost any kind of a bear is apt to remain close to 
cover and not to show himself in the open any more 
than he can help. 

The first thing, then, in putting out a bear bait, is to 
get on the range of the bears. Collins had done this ad- 
mirably with his first bait, though that spot was not so 
good later in the season as it was at the time he put 
out his first bait. Moreover, he had been especially for- 
tunate in other regard He had placed the bait where 
it could be seen from a considerable distance, and also 
where it could be approached at close range by the hun- 
ter when stalking for his shot. It must be remembered 
by the novice in bear hunting that he does not stay 
close to his bait while waiting for his bear, but on the 
contrary, keeps off a long way and watches the bait with 
his glasses. Moreover. when approaching his lookout 
point, the blind, as I may call it. he must very caretuliy 


scan all the country around him, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of his bait. A bear, when approaching to feed, 
Icoks all about him carefully, and sometimes make a 


circuit or two around tlic bait to assure himself that 
there are no enemies about. He may feed for awhile 
and then go off and lie down a short distance from the 


bait. Hence, if the hunter shows himself against the 
ky line, he may scare the bear while he is half a mile 
away.: At both of our baits we had a good lookout 


sround and a good shooting ground, We found that the 
first bait was badly located in one vital regard. Suppos- 
ing that cover of the bears was to be found in the five 
or six miles of black forest which lies around the Two 
Medicine Lake, then this bait should have been located 
four or five miles farther up in the direction of the prev- 
alent wind. As it was, the prevailing winds did not 
carry the scent of this carcass in the direction of the 
supposed hiding place of the game. This is a question 
which should always be regarded by one in putting out 
a bait. ’ 

There are two things which must be kept in mind also 
from the standpoint of the bear. He must have thick 
and continuous cover near by the bait, and he must 
have running water not far away. So you see there are 
many points to be studied when locating your bear 
bait 


In approaching a bear, even when it is busily engaged 
in feeding. the hunter needs to use just as much caution 
as he does in stalking a sheep, an elk or a deer. To 
reiterate. I do not believe any of these bears are danger- 
ous in these modern days. The thing to be remembered 
is, that the bear is a very shy creature, continually on 
the alert and possessed of a very keen scent. His eye 
sight is not very good. but his nose is very keen, Hence, 
in coming up to the bait, one must be sure to stalk np 


wind. His bait must be laid out in such a way that this 
is possible. 

ost bear hunters do not disembowel a horse where 
it. is put out as bait, thinking that the odor is stronger 
when this is not done. Jack Monroe differs from these. 
He always opens the carcass, saying that this allows the 
scent of the blood to sweep across the country at once, 
whereas otherwise one might have to wait for-nearly a 
week before the carcass gave out much odor. 

A very important part of this kind of hunting is the 
drag. his obviates a large part of the necessity for 
having the wind blow from your bait across the cover. 
We think that the bear I killed certainly followed in 
the drag we had laid out before, and we are sure that 
the little bear which first came in at the bait followed 
the drag which Collins and I had run the day previous 
to that. Wolves, we know, will follow this drag, for 
one drag which Jack and I laid out we found the next 
morning entirely eaten up by coyotes. 

I regret very much to state that many of my illusions 
regarding the ferocity and dangerous qyalities of the 
grizzly bear have been dispelled. It is a very easy mat- 
ter with a modern rifle to kill a very big bear with a 
single shot. Your trouble will not be to kill the bear, 
but to find him. If, in the shooting, you “have some 
scares,” as John Monroe expresses it, then, indeed, you 
must be still rather tender about the feet. There is 
10 use whatever in being scared of bears in these scien- 
tific times. If you are very close to a grizzly in thick 
cover, and if you shoot him clumsily, he might come at 
you and make you trouble. Jack Monroe recounts two 
such cases in his own life, and he speaks respectfully of 
the grizzly. Dan Doty, the old Kallispel bear hunter, 
says that he shot a trapped grizzly three times through 
the body near the heart before he killed it, and he also 
has a certain respect for so difficult a proposition. Yet 
none of these men were tangled up with bears shot 
through with the hollow-point bullet which I have de- 
scribed, I believe one such shot is enough for the best 
of them, This conclusion, I must admit, is based upon 
a very small experience; to wit, that of only one bear. 
Some time, let us hope, the experience may be more 
extended. 

As to putting out steel traps for coyotes when you are 
bear hunting, or walking around close to your bait, or 
touching it, or putting out strychnine for wolves any- 
where in the neighborhood—I can only decry these 
practices as possible to none but the worst sort of a ten- 
derfoot! If luck breaks down such a hedge of folly, 
then it is simply your good fortune. 

As to the prospect for bear, we felt all along that we 
were in a poor bear country and in a poor game covn- 
try, for the Two Medicire showed little enough sign. 
And yet, when we began to go out and work and not 
stand around and wonder about it, we saw that after all 
there was some game in the country. We saw signs of 
one little band of elk, one very good bull. We saw two 
white goats, one splendid big horn ram, eight ewes an 
yearlings, to say nothing of much other sign of sheep 
and elk. The country seemed to be pretty well occupied 
by little bunches of elk, mostly cows and yearlings. 
The bears we saw unmistakably proved that one big 
brown bear and one smaller bear were at the first bait 
We repeatedly saw sign of what we took to be these 
same two bears on the lower side of the lake in the 
timber back of our camp. It must be remembered that, 
the first day [ went out, I saw the sign of a black bear. 
and Collins and I saw the same trail, or another one, on 
the day following. Jack Monroe and I in one of our 
hunts followed the trail of four bears in one bunch, and 
on that day we saw three other bear trails, so that we 
figured there were perhaps seven and certainly six dif- 
ferent bears on that mountain side at that time. He also 
saw a trail of a grizzly and two cubs, as earlier men- 
tioned. On the very next day after that, as I have above 
recounted, we saw four bears in one bunch, and one of 
these a splendid grizzly. It is possible that this was 
the only grizzly in on the Two Medicine this spring. 
It was a remarkable specimen. Now add all these un- 
mistakable evidences of bears, the two grizzlies and one 
black bear which were killed in the St. Mary’s country. 
and you have what is probably as good a bear showing 
as you would be very apt to find in the Rocky Mountains. 

It is all a matter of luck and hazard, this bear hunt- 
ing. Old John Monroe said he liked the Heart Buic 
range and the Badger Creek country, which was east 
o| where we were, and where we intended to go in 
originally. Jack Monroe said he didn’t care to go int» 
that country at all. Jack Monroe said that he had three 
hotses eaten up slick and clean last summer not far 
from where we had left our last bait. He thinks this 
may have been done by biack bear. I am perfectly clear 
in my mind that, had I been able to stay a week or twu 
longer in that little valley, I should have gotten my long- 
lost grizzly. There may be some bear hunter who has 
likewise lost a bear, and, if so, he may, perhaps, be ab!- 
to get him right where I was, and get him before the 
first of July. It is very well worth while keeping in 
touch with Jack Monroe in regard to these matters. 1 
wenld not ask a harder man to follow in the hills, on 
iout or on horseback, nor did I ever see one more-un- 
failingly good-natured. He and Collins Anderson surely 
put up a pretty strong bear campaign together. I hope 
that some day—but what is the use of hoping? I sun 
pose I ought to be entirely satisfied with the big rob« 
which one of these days is going to come in from the 
teloved Blackfoot country and adorn the tepee of 

Madame, the neophyte. Hovucu. 

Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


Long Island Note. 

Partcnocue, L. I., Sept. 10 —Editor Forest and Stream: 
Is it true that wild pigeons are to be found in the eastern 
part of Long Island? I saw a flock of ten or twelve birds 
near Shinnecock lighthouse last week, which my man 
said were passenger pigeons, and I am inclined to think 
that he knows the species perfectly. I will make further 
inquiries during the present week, and may learn some- 
thing definite upon the subject. Shore birds above the 


size of ringnecks are extremely scarce, alth we saw 
about a dozen lesser yellowlegs in Quonic Bay a fort- 
night ago. Black have begun to fly westward in 
very small F. H. B. 


Good Dogs Wanted. 


A NUMBER of subscribers who are preparing for the fall 
and winter sport ask where they can obtain various breeds 
of dogs. 

Two or three desire to secure good beagles; enough for 


‘one or more packs. 


One wishes to know where he can find good Scottish 
terriers, while one desires a bear dog. The dog dealer’s 
harvest time is here. 


On New Jersey Meadows. 


Bayvite, N. J., Sept. 18—There has been so much 
rain, with high tides, that there has been very little hay 
cut on the meadows, so very few bay birds stop over. 
I am afraid the snipe will be very scarce this season. 

Hers. 
° * * 
Camy-Lire licherings. 
Or 
“That reminds me.” 
Mississippi Criticises Vermont. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. J. B. Burnham, a writer of well-established ability 
in the columns of Forest AND STREAM, has treated your 
readers to a very interesting narrative of the Vermont 
League outing, with his accustomed felicity of style, in 
your Sept. 14 number. I have so often heretofore read 
the contributions of Mr. Burnham in your pages with 
entire approbation and much enjoyment, that it is now 
with feelings of profound regret that I am constrained 
from a sense of duty to call attention to what appears to 
be an unwarranted exhibition of imaginative exuberance 
— occurs in the said Jatest contribution of Mr. Burn- 
lam. 

It was natural and proper that he should introduce 
Tigers and Mountain Lions on the stage of the League’s 
proceedings, in view of President Roosevelt’s prominent 
connection with the affair: but. in his graphic descrip- 
tion of the banquet on the Isle La Motte, he exceeds the 
bounds of forbearance in making “fresh-skinned country 
girls” a feature of the menu, the cannibalistic implication 
of which, even recognizing the President’s well-known 
strenuous proclivities, is carrying a joke to unjustifiable 
length, and ought not to pass without rebuke. 

Mr. Burnham may plead that the skinned girls were 
only introduced to give additional éclat to the occasion, 
and were used solely as the bearers of chicken pie, eve.: 
but why they should have been skinned at all, a feature 
that is further emphasized by their being “fresh skinned,” 


still remains for explanation. COAHOMA. 
& Missrssiprr. 


= * 
Sea and Fug Fishing. 
—o— 
resorts will find it profitable to advertise 


Proprietors of fishing - 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


In New England. 


Boston, Sept. 21.—Mr. Frank N. Ganong and a friend 
have just returned from a hunting and fishing trip to the 
Megantic preserve. To say that Mr. Ganong is disap- 
pointed hardly expresses his feelings. A busy man, it is- 
hard for him to get away, and, naturally, he prizes his 
short outings, and hopes for some good results. This 
time he “struck it.rough,” as fishermen and hunters often 
will. They fished Spider Lake all one day, with the result 
of two little bass, The next day everybody said that they 
should visit Arnold Pond, where the trout live in thou- 
sands, and are only too anxious to be caught, two and 
three at a cast being the rule. They landed there in good 
order. They cast and cast, and then cast and cast again, 
but not a trout would rise. All day they fished, taking 
two little trout that the guide said were too small to keep. 
The next day they resolved to try for a deer. They went 
up on to the Canadian part of the preserve, where the 
open season begun Sept. 1. They tramped and tramped all 
day long, but not so much as a glimpse of deer did 
they see. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Follett, of Newton, are both ex- 
perts with the rod, and reel, and seldom do they take up 
these implements without some good results. Mr. Louis 
B. Goodall, a manufacturer, of Sanford, Me., invited 
them down to his place the other day to enjoy the bass 
fishing. Mr. Goodall is at the head of the Maine commis- 
sion that is to arrange for a Maine exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1903, already referred to in the Forest 
AND STREAM, and it is he that is urging that Maine make 
an exhibit there of her woods and water resorts, her 
hunting and fishing privileges and her summer outing 
facilities. He says that g progress is being made, and 
that everybody is pleased with the idea. Mrs. Follett 
caught seven beautiful bass the first afternoon, from the 
lake about the dam. The next day it rained in torrents, 
but Mr. Follett is too much of a fisherman to let that 
keep him indoors. He went out with a guide below the 
dam. With a helgramite for bait and a light rod, he would 
cast as far forward as possible and then draw the bait in 
slowly. The bass took hold finely. Mr. Follett says that 
he never had better sport in his life. In a short time he 
had fourteen handsome bass, from 21% to 4 pounds. More 
might have been taken, but Mr. Follett gave some of them 
slack line, “just to see them shake out the hook.” He is 
much pleased with Sanford for bass fishi and Mr. 
Goodall for an entertainer. Mr. Goodall hoes been a great 
lover of the rod all his days, and he will go to work at a 
fish and game exhibit at St. Louis with all the en- 


thusiasm of an rt. 
23.—Still the late fishermen are at it. 











Sept. 


Boston, 
Considerable fitting out for the fall fishing has latel 
been done at the tackle stores, and it sane, that — 
will be no rest for the trout and landlocked salmon, par- 
ticularly in Maine waters, till Oct. 1 shall close the sea- 


son. At the Upper Dam a number of the old-timers are 








Sept. 28, 1901.] 


assembled. Messrs. T. B. Stewart, R. N. -Parish and 
E. S. Osgood are there, and they may be considered as 
the most earnest and successful trio of fly fishermen to be 
found in this country, or any other, if the size of the 
trout taken has anything to do with success. Each has 
a record of big ones, and a good many of them—up to 
7. 8 and 9 pounds, all perfect Salmo fontinalis. Other 
fishermen of note are there, including Mr. J. F. Leech, 
of Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Barber, of 
South Framingham, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. George P. 
Bearse, of Lewiston, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Reese. 
of Philadelphia; W. W. Seymour, of New York, and 
many others. Mr. Seymour is another old-timer, and has 
taken one of the largest trout so far this season—one of 
714 pounds. Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Crane, of Boston, have 
visited the Upper Dam for several seasons, and the 
temptation is too great, both being great lovers of the fly- 
red and lure, and they are cff for the Upper Dam. It 
may be noted that the number of trout taken thus far 
from the Great Pool this season is greater than last, but 
the size is not up to former seasons. Nothing under 3 
pounds goes on record, and every fish recorded 
must be weighed by Landlord Chadwick, and with the 
same scales. He will permit of no “buncomb” about the 
weight of fish on the Upper Dam record. SPECIAL. 





A Week’s Vacation in Jersey. 


PHivapecpHiA, Pa.—Ed-tor Forest and Stream: Ever 
since the first warm days of spring we all have wished 
for the time to come when we could get away from the 
noise, heat and hustle of the city, and repair to some 
favored spot in the country with rod and reel and settle 
down to solid enjoyment with the bass and trout in the 
lakes and streams of New England or along the shores 
of old ocean, 

Last summer it was my good fortune to spend two 
weeks at Webster Lake, in New Hampshire with my 
son for a companion, and while we did not make large 
catches we laid in a good stock of the health and energy 
that country affords, and we enjoyed that trip greatly. 
This year I longed for something different, and a short 
time ago I had an opportunity to take a rather odd trip 
for a week with a friend and neighbor. 

Leaving this city one Sunday evening we were soon 
flying shoreward, our destination being Cape May. I 
fancy I hear some of my readers saw, How can any one 
have any sport at that famous resort? That place is 
only intended for the people with time on their hands 
that they do not know what to do with; to idle away on 
hotel porches or in the surf, with a round of hops and 
board walk promenades. But we discovered something 
else there, or rather a short distance seaward, and as the 
iunny man says in the show, “Just listen and I will tell 
you all about it.” Having a mutual friend in Capt. John 
Rooney, we had notified him to be on the lookout; we 
were not to be disappointed, for he was on hand at the 
station to meet us. A short walk took us to his home, 
where we passed a very pleasant evening with the jovial 
captain and his wife. Very early the next morning, 
breakfast being disposed of, we made our way to the 
beach, taking along our duffle in a push cart, such as is 
used by all fishermen along the Jersey coast. At the 
beach we found the captain’s boat, a staunch Seabright, 
new last season. The captain gave a squint at the horizon, 
letting his eye travel slowly around until it reached 
southwest, and said, “By the looks of things, we will 
try McCreis,” which is a small shoal located southwest 
from Cape May, about ten miles. There was very little 
surf, and with a light breeze and an ebb tide we were 
soon on our way. The breeze died out early, and then 
it was a white-ash one to the bell buoy, which we 
reached about 8 o'clock, when we anchored in eight 
fathoms of water, and proceeded to bait up with men- 
haden or mossbunker which was a little ripe for sensi- 
tive nostrils. Our lines had scarcely reached bottom, 
when there was a series of sharp tugs, and in a short 
space of time all hands had all they wanted to attend 
to. The fight was on in earnest, and the way the Sea- 
bright was filling up was all that could be desired. There 
was the usual demand for the knockout clubs for the 
dogshark or skate; but the sea bass, flounders and big 
porgies were getting their work in in spite of them; and 
after about four hours of good sport and hard work we 
started in for home with a good, stiff wind. Two of us. 
the captain’s man and friend Pettit, busied themselves 
cleaning a few fat flounders for supper as we came along. 

Now there is something in the dressing and cooking 
of a flounder that was a revelation to me, and as Capt. 
Rooney says, it is the only way, and as I have always 
found him’ a man of truth, and have tested more than 
one flounder after his receipt, I have come to the con- 
clusion that he knows what he is talking about. Here 
is the receipt: First, scale and remove the head, which 
will also remove the stomach. Then lay the fish with 
the white side down, and with a sharp knife follow a 
line down the backbone. Now lift the left hand upper 
corner of flesh and trim out to side fin, leaving that fin 
attached to ribs and backbone. Then proceed in the 
same way with the right side. Then turn the fish over 
and proceed in the same way with that side. This 
gives four steaks without a bone. Next prepare an egg 
and cracker dust batter, and have plenty of hot fat in the 
kettle, the whole being well seasoned, and you have 
a dish that will make you wish you had known how to 
prepare it long ago. The captain’s wife can testify that 
we appreciated her efforts in the culinary line. 

After supper we set out to obtain fresh bait for the 
morrow. This is procured with a small seine, by sur- 
rounding a school of mossbunkers, packing them on ice, 
and all is ready. The next morning we left the beach 
with a good breeze, and steering south-southeast about 
twelve miles, where there is an old wreck which had 
been buoyed with a small stick with a rag fluttering 
from it. But it was like looking for a needle in a hay- 
mow to sight such a small object, and a haze was 
spreading over the water, almost obscuring everything. 
But this finally lifted, and we were able to discover the 
alco-vapor launch Rest-a-While at anchor at the wreck. 
The wind had died out, and it was flat calm. We rowed 
up alongside and anchored in about four fathoms, with 
a shell-and-mud bottom, the ideal home of the bass and 
flounder. As it was the last of the tide they were not 
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taking the bait readily, and for about an hour time was 
passed in loitering and yarn spinning. Then the young 
flood began to come, and with it the fish. Suddenly 
there is a sharp tug on the captain’s line. “What is it, 
Cap.?” : 

“A big bass—a monster!” 

He is hauling in by liberal reaches. The fish is a long 
way down, and is doing its best to shake loose, The 
fish suddenly ceases resistance, and coming near the 
surface, is seen swimming in large gyrations through the 
clear water, nearly belly uppermost. It is not a bass 
by any means, but a shark about 6 feet long and striped 
like a tiger. As it comes to the surface it is being drawn 
toward the boat, when suddenly it takes it into its head to 
seek bottom again, giving a fierce snub to the line, but 
is eventually brought alongside, and by the aid of the 
clanb and gaff is dispatched. In the meantime the boat 
is filling up with the strange sea creatures, their un- 
graceful mouths parted and dull eyes staring in the 
semblance more of sorrow than anger, but decidedly 
more in anger than with sorrow to begin with. Each new 
arrival seemed the occasion of protest from those al- 
ready domiciled there. The sun shines out hot, and as 
Capt. Hand, of the Rest-a-While, kindly offers us a tow 
in, we go aboard and proceed to fulfill the launch’s 
name. She takes us in in about two hours, and is withal 
a very handy boat. This closes the day’s work, and we 
retire to sound and restful sleep. 

Our trips up to this time have been accompanied by 
bright skies and light airs; but on this day we have a 
change. We are at the wreck early, and in a calm until 
about noon, where there is a fresh breeze from the north- 
east, gradually increasing in force until the captain says, 
“Boys, we must be moving.” Then it is up anchor and 
make sail, and awav we go in a mad race for the shore, 
with a strong flood tide under us. There is a thick haze 
that obscures the well-known light and objects ashore, 
and for a while we are taking chances—also barrels of 
water over the bows. We are drenched to the skin in 
a minute, with the wind still freshening. Suddenly 
the captain shouts, “In with the jib!” But before the 
order can be executed the jib has carried away, and we 
fall off in the trough of the sea, which by this time 
is running high. Finally the jib is secured, and on 
we plow. We are chilled to the bone, but the boat is 
making good weather of it, when an extra hard puff 
strips the mainsail from the mast; and after a deal of 
slatting and banging, it is secured, and we anchor, while 
Rooney proceeds to repair damages, which he is able to 
do, and we proceed under a lugsail. But the haze has 
not lifted, and we know by the way the tide is carrying 
us that we must be nearing the Crissy Wick Shoals. 
Will we clear them? The little skiff is as high in the 
wind as she will go, with the peak slatting and banging 
and making a terrible racket. -Suddenly the haze that has 
obscured the light lifts, and we can make it out, also the 
shore line. We have cleared the shoal by a few lengths: 
and now as we are nearing shore we down sail and out 
oars, and go through the surf without our usual caution 
about getting wet. for we are drenched. 

This ends our vacation, and we pack up a large basket 
of the fish to give to friends who have not been able 
to get away, and say good-by, hoping to be able to return 
soon and enjoy it all over again. 

H. L. Snaw. 


Plaster Casts of Fish. 


I witt describe as well as I can how to take a cast of a 
fish in plaster, to show one side only, or what is called a 
one-piece mould, so that it may be hung against the wall. 
I have never attempted casting a heap of fish—that is a 
difficult job, and must be done in gelatine, which I have 
never handled. 

Apparatus required: A pail, a quart basin, a tablespoon, 
a flat 34-inch bristle paint brush, a gill of linseed oil, a 
gill of spirit polish, a piece of 34-inch board unplaned 
(about 2 inches longer and 2 inches wider than the fish). 
some strips of millboard 2 inches wide, some tin tacks and 
superfine plaster, and some soft clay; get these ready, and 
work near a tap if possible, as a great deal of water is 
required, and do not forget to put on a large apron. 

First catch your specimen fish, then well oil the sur- 
face of the board, using the brush, then place the fish on 
it, fill up the angle between the fish and the board with 
clay, slightly raising the head, fill the mouth level with 
the lips, block up the dorsal and ventral fins, then, when 
the fish is in the required position, tail the millboard 
round the outside edge of the board, to form a flange so 
that the plaster shall not run over, and you are ready for 
the plaster; then place the pail under the tap and let the 
water run, about half fill the basin with water, take a 
spoonful of plaster and shake it into the basin, repeat this 
four or five times, then pour off the clearest part of the 
water and stir up the mixture quickly—it should then be 
about the consistence of cream, not thicker, take a spoon- 
ful and pour it quickly over the top of the fish, then blow 
it about smartly, take another spoonful and blow that into 
all the crevices, and repeat until the fish is covered with a 
thin coat; wash the basin out, mix some more plaster, and 
ladle it over quickly and evenly, and repeat until fish and 
board are covered to the thickness of about % inch, then 
flatten the plaster slightly on the top so that it will stand 
firm when turned over. In about ten minutes it will be 
sufficiently set, then strip off the cardboard, turn the mould 
upside down and lift off the board, easing where necessary 
with a thin knife; you will then have the fish half em- 
bedded in plaster; take out the clay, and you should then 
be able to lift out the fish. If it does not come away easily 


cut away the plaster a little round the edge, the mould 
should then look like this: 





Now for the cast. When the mould has been made 
about an hour brush out the inside with soap and water, 
then brush it over carefully with the polish, which will 
stop all the pores; then off it thinly, but carefully, mix 


some plaster as at first, and do not forget to blow it well 
about. When the mould is covered. the plaster may. be 
poured out of the basin and spread even with the spoon 
until it lies about half an inch thick on the mould. Let it 
set, and then the cast ought to come clean out of the 
mould; if it catches at the edges, it is because you have 
not cut away enough at the part marked A in the diagram, 
cut away a little more of the mould till the overlapping 
part is released. When the cast is got out successfully it 
should be touched up with the point of a penknife, and 
the part corresponding to the clay cut away with a chisel. 
If it is to be colored, give it a coat of the polish when 
oe dry, and paint with tube colors thinned with Mac- 
guilp. 

I hope I have made myself sufficiently clear, and that 
these directions will. be of assistance to those of your 
correspondents who asked for them.—W. T. Lawrence in 
London Fishing Gazette, 


The Iflinois Fish Law. 


_ From a_ letter written by Commissioner Nat H. Cohen to 
Seymour Bower, Secretary of the American Fisheries Society. 


It may be of interest if I convey to you some idea of 
the improved situation under which we expect to find 
ourselves under the operation of the amended law in 
Illinois. To begin with, the law will now empower the 
Commissioners to compensate the wardens when on 
errands of duty. But above all, the new law has an 
ample provision for the seizure and destruction of such 
devices for taking fish as are declared by the act to be 
unlawful. This will have a most salutary effect on all 
violators of the law. Hitherto it has been a practical 
impossibility to secure convictions in our river towns. 
Local sympathy ran almost uniformly with the fishermen, 
in consequence of which justices, juries and State’s at- 
torneys seemed impelled to override evidence, and the 
result was that the rights of the people were ignored and 
the statutes practically nullified, so that the destruction 
of the fish supply went on almost without let or hin- 
drance. This exasperating state of affairs naturally 
demoralized the warden service. It was useless to send 
a warden to make an arrest, because the failure to im- 
pose and collect a fine merely operated to bring the law 
still further into contempt. The Commission was, 
therefore, constrained to abandon prosecutions in local- 
ities where conditions such as these existed. 

These exigencies inspired the Commission to seek a 
remedy in the Legislature by having introduced a new 
measure, the one to which I have already referred as 
coming into effect July 1, prox., a measure much better 
calculated to cope with the situation. After convine:ng 
the members of the utility of and the necessity for such 
legislation as the measure asked, but little difficulty was 
experienced in securing its passage, to take effect as al- 
ready stated. One of its wisest provisions in my opinion, 
and the one that will yield the best result, is that which 
prohibits fishing within 400 feet of any dam between the 
15th day of April and the 15th day of June. I mention 
here a single instance that came under my personal ob- 
servation, illustrating the destructiveness of the practice 
which this provision is intended to cure. It was at the 
Waldron dam, in the Kankakee River, where one rod in 
a single day took 135 bass, most of them females. Can 
there be anything in the way of protective legislation 
more productive of good results in the perpetuation of 
our game fishes than the positive prohibition of this 
barbarous method of taking the parent fish while on their 
journey seeking a place to propagate their young? We 
are simply endeavoring to bring the law to the assistance 
of these pretty and useful denizens of the water in their 
efforts to perpetuate their species for the benefit of 
mankind. The destruction of game fish by indiscriminate 
angling from April to June 15 below dams is the fruitful 
cause of the depletion of many of our inland streams. In 
a word, it is the paramount evil that has retarded the in- 
crease of game fishes in our waters. 

Fish leave their winter quarters, ascend the streams 
early in the spring, and find their progress retarded 
by various obstructions, dams being the chief and most 
formidable. Before these obstructions the fish congre- 
gate by thousands, unable to proceed further. A few 
succeed in getting ahead by means of fishways, where 
such provisions are made; but the great body of them 
are at the mercy of the unscrupulous angler, who never 
leaves the spot so long as a poor, heipless, hungry 
denizen of the water will consent to be landed in his creel. 
He goes home with his enormous catch, and ignorantly 
gloats over the destruction of millions of fishes which 
future generations ought to enjoy. He is unable to see 
an inch ahead of his nose; and to recognize the fact that. 
he is taking out of the water the multiplied and multi- 
plying progeny of these helpless ‘creatures, the stock 
which nature is striving to supply for the years to come. 

I ought to mention that the stipulated limitation here 
noted—the sixty days between April 15 and July 
15—is a compromise. It was the desire of the Commis- 
sion to make the limitation cover the entire time from 
April 1 to July 1, but the opposition was so determined 
that it was deemed expedient to agree to the sixty-day 
Imitation, rather than incur the risk- of having: the bill 
defeated in toto. It is wise to recognize the fact that 
measures of a drastic character must be brought before 
the people by degrees. 

Another feature of our new law which we regard as of 
vital importance is the provision which prohibits the 
taking of bass with any device other than hook and line, 
thus making the angler the sole beneficiary of this 
species. 

Presumably, if the sportsmen of Illinois could have 
the opportunity to legislate upon the question of the use 
of nets or seines, there would be a practically unanimous 
vote in favor of abolishing their use entirely. But what 
would be the result of that? In Illinois there are thou- 
sands of people who earn their bread almost entirely by 
taking the coarse fishes that the angler despises. These 
people would be practically thrown out of employment, 
and many of the river towns would feel the effects of 
losing a considerable portion of their population. Thou- 
sands of dollars that are invested in tackle and boats 
would lie and rot on the banks, and vast sums of money 
that come from Eastern markets in the purchase of these 








coarse fishes would cease to pour in, for the fish that 
refuse to be ensnared by the angler’s lure can only be 
taken by net or seine. 

It is evident that the industry in these coarse fishes 


must be fostered. It is a matter of no small conimercial 
importance. Over 14,000,000 pounds of this class of fish 
were taken last year within the jurisdiction of Illinois. 
The laboring man, earning a dollar a day, cannot pay 25 
cents a pound for the finer fish taken by the angler. Carp, 
the much-abused Cyprinoid, that has not had a word of 
praise from any mortal since its introduction in this 
continent—vilified by every sporting paper from Maine 
to California, a nightmare for the angler, and a general 
all-around Jonah—will yet loom up like a phoenix in the 
piscatorial horizon as the future cheap food supply for the 
generations that are to come. Permit me to set down 
here a little anecdote illustrating my opinion of the carp 
as a food fish, and showing that the tirade against it is 
mostly prejudice. Some two years ago my esteemed 
colleague, Col, S. P. Bartlett, and myself were at Spring- 
field, endeavoring to convince the Legislature that it was 
necessary for the Fish Commission to have a new boat, 
because the old one lacked capacity for the accomplish- 
ment of the work laid out for the year then ensuing. We 
thought we were meeting with fair success, until one of 
the members arose and cried out, in a ponderous voice: 
“That's the man,” pointing to Col. Bartlett, ‘““who intro- 
duced those infernal Dutch carp that killed all other 
fish, and aren't fit for a dog to eat.”” We supposed we 
were lost; but the bill was only on its second reading, 
and we had another chance. Col. Bartlett went to 
Meredosia for a 20-pound carp, turned it over to the 
chef at the hotel, and gave instructions to have it well 
prepared and put on the menu as “red snapper.” The 
instructions were followed, and it came on in artistic 
manner. When dinner was served, not less than twenty 
of the members called for “red snapper” from two to 
three times. After they discovered they had eaten carp 
our bill passed without a dissenting vote. We never 
heard anything more in the way of tirade against carp 
during the session. I give this anecdote to show that it 
takes a connoisseur at least to distinguish carp when 
properly prepared. Suppose we grant that it was a mis- 
take to introduce these fishes into our waters, is it not 
better to take them also under the protection of our 
laws, te regard them as a real money producer and a 
source of cheap food for a large class of our people, 
since all this can be so readily accomplished without 
detriment to our game fishes? 

In a word, now, our new law gives the market fisher- 
man an opportunity to realize his revenues from Aug, 1 
to April 1, in the rivers used for commercial navigation 
only; all other streams and lakes will be left for the 
angler. With the proper enforcement of the amended 
law of which I have spoken, there is every reason to 
expect that the coarsé fish will remain abundant in our 
waters, and that the game fishes will increase from year 
to year. Thus I trust you will be able to get a faint 
glimpse of the fact that we are striving to do a good 
work in Illinois in preserving and enlarging the means 
which God and nature have placed in our hands for sup- 
plying an inexpensive and healthful food for the table 
of the masses and a dainty for the tables of the rich and 
the well-to-do. In this important work we shall pro- 
gress the more the better the people—the source of our 
authority—understand the methods by which and the 
ends to which our efforts are directed. 


Novel Fishing in Burma. 


FisHING nowadays is such a fine art that there is little 
new or unknown which can be written about it. The 
following experience, however, seems to me to be so 
unique, and at the same time such a cute method of out- 
witting the finny tribe, that I send you an account of 
the fishing in the hope it may be of interest to your 
readers. 

The scene was laid in Burma, and the methods em- 
ployed are eminently characteristic of the Burman and 
his indolent ways. 

We, a party of three. had gone off some two miles 
inland from the river Irrawaddy to look up a small jheel, 
and see if we could get a few ducks for the benefit of 
our larder. Arrived at the jheel, we found a fairly deep 
piece of water, surrounded by thick jungle and khine 
grass, without a single duck or teal to be seen on it, and, 
on inquiry from some fishermen who had a small en- 
campment on the borders. we were told that there were 
none there, the water being evidently too deep to afford 
the requisite feeding for them. Having come so far we 
were, however, not tc be discouraged, so. after a deal 
of persuasion, we got three boats and a fisherman 
and proceeded to explore the sides of the lake. ‘Lhe 
boats were oi the ordinary dug-out type, rather larger, 
perhaps, than usual, and, at first, we took little notice 
of the peculiar fittings rigged up in each of them; the 
fisherman poled tiem along, the water being about 8 
or 10 feet deep. After a short while. we found that there 
was really nothing tc shoot. and it was then that we 
turned our attention to the fishing, and asked the boat 
men how they caught their fish. The boats were about 
20 feet in length, and each end was stiffened with some 
mud or sand ballast. On one side, nearly the full length 
of the boat, was a net stretched on a framework of bam- 
boos, and this stood up at right angies, or nearly so, to 
the water. On the opposite side was another framework 
of bamboos, with thin strips of boarding fastened closely 
to it, the whole framework and covering looking like a 
huge door floating alongside. 

The upper surface of the door was whitewashed, and 
the whole was so arranged that it could be inclined from 
the gunwale of the boat to a point about 3 feet under 
the water, or raised to float on the surface. This, then. 
was their stock in trade, but how it was to be used to 
catch fish -we could not imagine. But we were soon to 
see. At our request two of the boats arranged themselves 
abreast, with their “doors” lowered or inclined down- 
ward, toward each other, forming V in the water, and 
the boats were kept ‘just far enough apart to allow the 
lower edges of the “doors” to about touch. 

In this position they poled them along in about 6 feet 
of water, and very soon we had a shoal of small fry 
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boxed up between the boats. When this was the case. 
the fish never seemed to try and escape at each end of 
the trap, which they might have done, but proceeded to 
leap over the white surfaces of the inclined “doors,” and, 
of course, landed in the boats, those which had taken a 
big enough jump to clear the boat being caught by the 
net walls on the other gunwale. : 

It was most surprising. In a short half-hour the whole 
floor of the canoes were covered, and, sitting in the cen- 
ter as I was, the fish simply showered on me, and pock- 
ets and cartridge bag could have been filled where I sat 
by the simple method of opening them. The fish were 
nearly all small, like sardines, and very good eating, as 
we proved next morring, but occasionally a large one 
got trapped and came flapping in, and there were six in 
my boat when I got back about % pound each. And I 
was not sorry to get back, for at the rate they came in 
the boat, which had about 2 inches of freeboard, would 
soon have been unpleasantly loaded, Such was the result 
of about half an hour’s fishing, as understood by the wily 
Burman. He simply stands and poles the boat along. 
and the fish jump in—simplicity itself. I would fancy 
him smiling at the results obtained by a fly fisherman at 
home in the same short time. 

Afterward we saw the women folk chopping up the 
evening’s catch into small pieces, and, making a sort of 
bundle of them, inclosed in lengths of coarse grass, and 
for each of which they said they got eight annas. But 
the evening air (just about there) was a bit heavy and 
scent laden, so we left quickly, having seen one of the 
most ingenious fishing dodges ever invented, and not 
wanting to gain any further information as to how the 
fish are turned into that evil-smelling Burmese delicacy 
called Bala-choung or Nappee.—Correspondence Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Who Can Help Mayor Harrison? 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 20.—Mayor Carter Harrison, of 
Chicago, wishes some information in regard to the plant- 
ing of rainbow trout in deep lakes, and since he has been 
unable to secure answers to his question thus far, he comes 
to Forest AND STREAM in further search. I have con- 
fidently promised him that no one ever came to this paper 
yet who did not get what he wanted, and it is to be hoped 
that readers will advance any information they may have 
upon the question proposed. 

The facts are these: On the property of the Huron 
Mountain Club, of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, of 
which Mayor Harrison is a member, there exists a large, 
deep and cold lake known as Mountain Lake. This lake 
is between three and four miles long, and 45, 50 or 60 feet in 
depth over a large part of its extent. In places the granite 
shores run sharp off into the water. The lake is per- 
haps spring-fed, or, at least, the temperature in the sum- 
mer time at a depth of 20 or 30 feet is always low enough 
to enable a trout to live there. Yet the lake is not settled 
by the brook trout, which inhabit a little stream which 
empties into it. It has, indeed, no fish in it excepting 
perch, suckers, chubs and the like, which abound in ‘con- 
siderable numbers. The lake is drained by a small stream 
which, not far from the foot of the lake, drops in a fall of 
45 feet, making it impossible for trout to ascend from 
Lake Superior, into which, through the medium of the 
club streams, the lake empties. 

The Huron Mountain Club has often discussed the ques- 
tion of stocking this lake. Some have advised the use of 
the ouananiche, others believe in trying the brook trout 
yet further. Mayor Harrison has rather entertained the 
opinion that the rainbow trout would be the proper fish. 
He thinks the lake is hardly cold enough for brook trout, 
but that it would be cold enough for rainbow trout. What 
he wishes to know, therefore, is whether the rainbow trout 
has been known to flourish in a landlocked lake of this 
nature; how cold the water of such lake would need to 
be; how large the rainbow trout would perhaps grow in 
such surroundings; what have been the results of planting 
rainbow trout in such lakes? Is the rainbow native to any 
of the lakes of the Western regions, and if so, what are the 
conditions of water, habitat, etc., in such locality? 

These questions of planting new fishes are interesting 
ones, and also are very important ones, as must be any 
attempt to alter the natural fauna of a region. Mayor 
Harrison thinks that the rainbow trout could not descend 
over the 45-foot fall and establish itself in the club 
streams. where it is not wanted. On the other hand, here 
is this big lake which offers no trout fishing and which 
might be put to very good advantage, should the experi- 
ment of planting prove successful. Now, will the good 
readers of Forest AND STREAM, scientific and otherwise, 
counsel us of their wisdom and experience? 


Good Fishing. 


By the way, it was Mayor Harrison, as will be remem- 
bered. who broke the Huron Mountain record, and also 
Mr. Hempstead Washburne’s heart, by killing a 5%4-pound 
trout on the main club stream last month. The Mayor 
had yet another fine fishing experience at the club this 
summer. Fishing in the backwater of a logging dam, in 
a pool which seemed to be spring-fed, he ran into a pocket 
of nice trout, and in two and three-quarter hours caught 
168 of them, very many running a ball pomad. They came 
in doubles and trebles time after time. Not needing so 
many fish, the Mayor returned nearly all the catch to the 
water. He thinks this is some of the liveliest fishing he 
ever saw. 

To show the extent of trout fishing possible in preserved 
streams, One may add an item regarding the little stream 
which flows into Mountain Lake, above mentioned. This 
stream was planted some years ago, and has been re- 
garded as sacred ground by all the club members, who 
supposed it was not fished by-any one. This summer a 
trip was made to the stream,to see how the trout were 
getting along. ‘To the surprise of the club members, they 
found a beaten path on each side of the stream, and 
learned, among other things, that on the preceding day a 
lumber jack and his wife had caught 180 trout on this 
sacred stream, and you can gamble they didn’t put any of 
them back, either, The club has keen putting up a good 
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thing for the adjacent residents, who, no doubt, appreciate 
the circumstances very much. 

In nes of this same club, it might be stated that 
Hon. Hempstead Washburne is just back from that coun- 
try, and states that a big, black bear was killed the other 
not far from the cottages. Mr. Washburne is some 
subdued since his trout record was broken, but is con- 
soling himself with starting a shooting club of his own 
not ke from Chicago. He has killed fifty-nine prairie 
chickens himself on the country which he is thinking 
of turning into a préserve. 


Grayling in Michigan. 


The following letter is at hand, from Traverse City, 
Mich., commenting upon recently published statements 
regarding the grayling supply in certain streams of Michi- 
gan: 

“T notice in Forest AND StreAM of the 14th inst. a 
letter from Hartford, Mich., stating that there are trout 
and grayling in the Pine, or South Branch, of the Big 
Manistee. This is news to me, so far as the grayling are 
concerned. I have been under the impression that there 
are no grayling in the Pine. It was once a good grayling 
stream. Will the gentleman from Hartford please tell 
the readers of Forest aNp STREAM how many grayling 
he caught in the Pine in 1901? There are a few grayling 
in the Manistee above Sharon (formerly known as Jam 
1). I camped and fished for them in August of this year 
on this river. I am told that there are a few grayling 
left in the headwaters of the Pigeon River, some sixteen 
to eighteen miles from Wolverine, Mich., but I have not 
fished this part of the Pigeon. There are also a few 
grayling left in the headwaters or tributary streams of the 
Au Sable River, I am told, and that is about all there is 


‘left of the grayling in Michigan, so far as I can learn. 


Grayling fishing on Pine River, in the northern part of 
Lake county, Mich., ended about 1895. ‘There are some 
fair-sized trout in this stream, and there would be more 
but for dynamite, lime, etc. This is the great curse of the 
Michigan streams. Thousands of trout are destroyed 
each year by illegal methods, and there seems to be no 
remedy, unless the State is willing to pay deputy fish 
and game wardens a reasonable sum for their services. 

“T have no use for the rainbow trout. They are driv- 
ing the speckled trout out of the streams of Michigan. 
They are poor fish for the table. Under 2 pounds they 
are taken with the fly. Over this weight, say, 2 to 4 
pounds, they are mostly taken with bait. Above 5 pounds 
they are taken with dynamite and spear, with few excep- 
tions. I know where there are rainbows of large size in 
Michigan waters that can only be caught by illegal 
methods. A few years ago a rainbow was speared near 
this place that weighed 10 pounds, and it is probable that 
more of them could be caught the same way. N. F.” 

There would seem to be warrant for the belief that the 
grayling has a ghost of a chance in several of the Michi- 
gan streams. I do not doubt that a specimen or so has 
been seen in the Pine River, and it is known that young 
grayling have been seen in the upper waters of the 
Manistee. Three fine, adult specimens were taken by Mr. 
Geo. Alexander, in a deep and heavy part of the Au Sable 
River, thirty miles below Grayling, Mich., this spring. 
As to the Pigeon, one cannot state, but I know one other 
stream in Michigan, whose name I am not at liberty to 
give, while last summer and the summer before that very 
good takes of grayling were made. 

As to the rainbow trout, it is likely that the residents 
of Michigan would quite agree with N. F. It will, no 
doubt, drive out the speckled trout in any stream in 
which it is planted. I have several friends who have 
taken rainbow trout on the fly in weights of 4 and 5 
pounds, and it seems quite true that the age and weight of 
the fish do not prevent its taking the fly to the same ex- 
tent as in the case of the brook trout. The guides of the 
Au Sable, for instance, state in general terms that the big 
rainbows will rise to a fly. but the big brook trout will 
not. No doubt some very heavy fish are lost by breaking 
the tackle of the angler, and even a small rainbow is hard 
to stop; yet it is no doubt true, as N. F. states, that the 
largest specimens recorded were more apt to have been 
taken on the pitchfork than on the fly. 


Rainbow Agaiost Brook Trout. 


As bearing upon the value of the rainbow trout com- 
pared with the brook and speckled trout, there may be 
offered the following communication from a gentleman 
who writes from Kalamazoo, Mich., and quotes a letter 
from North Carolina. These statements seem to cover 
the question pretty fully. When first introduced into 
Eastern waters the rainbow trout is hailed by the local 
anglers with joy. It is really a better sporting fish, as 
seen in the Eastern streams, than the native brook trout, 
but it does not wear so well in the estimation of the 
anglers. It is believed that in most cases the latter regret, 
and commonly too late, the introduction of the rainbow 
trout, which practically drives out the smaller, but not 
less desirable, species. The letter referred to reads as 
follows: 

“In the Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 17, 1894, there was 
published a letter from W. M. Brown, of Florence, S. C., 
in which he says, in reference to the trout streams in the 
mountains of North Carolina, the following: . 

“*T would, however, sound a warning note to those 
who love the native brook trout better, but may be 
tempted to plant rainbow trout among them as an experi- 
ment. Let them forbear. Close observation on the Culu- 
sagee River proves that as the rainbows increase in size 
the native fish decrease in number. In this stream seven 
years ago it was no trouble to kill a creelful of the beau- 
tiful fontinalis in a few hours, but every year since they 
have been gradually getting scarce and more scarce, until 
this past summer the creel would not contain ten per cent. 
of this species. I cannot assign any other reason for this 
than that the rainbows, being a fiercer, more voracious 
and much more active fish, are steadily cleaning them out 
by preying on them.’ 5 

“My experience and observation with the trout streams 
of Michigan, south of the Straits of Mackinaw, are about 
the same 2s those of Mr. Brown in North Carolina. No 
one who has had much experience with the rainbows in 
the streams of Michigan will question their game qual- 
ities, but as for eating them, I do not think they are any 
better than the common sucker from the same stream,” 
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Muscallunge. . , 
Mr. H. G. McCartney stated this week that in the seven 


days preceding there had been ten muscallunge killed at 
Kabekona camp, all over 20 pounds, and one weighing 31 


pounds. 
Lures for Muscallunge. 


I happened to find Mr. Caldwell deep in preparations 
for a muscallunge trip. Mr. Caldwell has had an extended 
experience in fishing for muscallunge, and usually has 
pretty good luck. He agrees with me that, although the 

. muscallunge is far less numerous than it once was, we 
are still in the infancy of our art, so far as angling for it 
is concerned. 

“I am going to try a few new wrinkles on the old boys 
when I get up there this next week,” said Mr. Caldwell. 
“Here you will see a dozen different spoons, which I 
have been making purposely for this trip. You will see 
they are larger than you can buy in the makes of the 
standard spoons, yet they are of lighter metal. Some of 
them are cut with a narrow point and others with a 
broader wing for the spoon. I calculate that these spoon 
blades will run near the top of the water. Of course the 
sharper-pointed ones will revolve closer about the shaft 
of the hook. I think they ought to stir up something, for 
they will cut a big swath in the water. 

“Here is another kind of spoon I have made. It is a 
propeller-blade spoon, or, rather, two propellers. One 
runs one way, and the other in the opposite direction at 
the same time. You will notice that they are of bright 
metal, and that they are small. I intend to use these 
above bait, and it is my experience that a small, bright 
spoon above a bait is a good thing. 

“You will observe that I have done away with the tri- 
angle and am using instead a tandem made of hooks as 
large as tarpon hooks. You will also observe that I have 
painted the shanks of these hooks white. This white 
tandem of shark hooks has done me good service in the 
past. I bait my perch or sucker through the mouth on 
the upper hook, and put the lower one back of the fin. I 
can use this bait either in trolling or casting. 

“Now here is another idea of the same sort. You will 
note the big, upper hook, or lip hook. To this are wired 
two long, shanked, big hooks, which are soldered to- 
gether, at an angle of about 60 degrees. Fastened to the 
shank of these double hooks is a baiting needle. I take 
a sucker or wall-eyed pike weighing a pound or two 
pounds, bait him on the lip hook, and run in the baiting 
needle under the belly skin. Thus the two big, lower 
hooks lie directly against the belly of the bait fish. This 
makes the whole outfit practically weedless, and I can 
cast it in the weeds or anywhere else. It can be used un- 
der a small, bright spoon, as I intend to use it. It is my 
theory that a muscallunge can eat a 4-pound pike at a 
bite if he wants to, and hence it is pretty hard to get too 
big a bait for him. 

“Here are some other things,”’ and he threw down a 
dozen split-tails of the white-tail deer. “I intend to take 
one of these deer tails and bait it on my double hook 
tandem, and to use it both for casting and trolling. You 
will see that it makes a bait nearly a foot long. I have 
often found this to be a good bait for muscallunge, where 
other lures fail. 

“I think a muscallunge likes a little red in a bait. It 
seems to stir him up. Yet. all said and done, I have had 
about as good luck with pork rind as anything else. I use 
a spoon, with a tandem of big hooks below, and I cut 
my strip of pork rind at least a foot long, cutting it into 
two good, long legs at the lower end. This sort of bait 
has a kind of tremulous wiggle in the water, which seems 
to stir up musky more than anything else. I agree with 
you that the muskies are so used to seeing ordinary spoon 
hooks nowadays that they will not rise to them. You 
want something to make a wake in the water about as 
big as steamboats. Now I am going to Tomahawk Lake. 
where the Fish Commission of Wisconsin operate. Each 
spring they take in their nets a lot of muscallunge that 
weigh 30, 40 and 50 pounds. I know they are there, and 
I am going to see if I can’t wake ’em up. 

“As showing how stubborn and how fierce a big ‘lunge 
is,” continued Mr. Caldwell, “I will tell you what hap- 
pened to me once, and it happened when Frank Brandis, 
of Mercer, was rowing me. You know Brandis very well. 
I had a strike from a small ‘lunge, which weighed about 4 
pounds, and was starting to pull it out into deep water 
away from the weed bed, when I saw a big muscallunge 
strike the hooked fish. It caught the little fellow midway 
of the body, and at once dived down into the weeds. I 
waited at least five minutes, all the time telling Brandis to 
pull out into deep water. He thought I was joking, as he 
had only seen the little fish. At last we did get out into 
deep water, and, thinking that I had the big fellow hooked 
by this time. I began to shorten line. I got him up within 
20 feet of the boat. and then I could see that he still had 
his iaws set on the other fish, and had not taken the hook 
at all. When he got that close, he opened his mouth and 
disappeared. This fact, as much as anything else. led 
me to believe that a big muscallunge needs a big bait. 
Also, he will strike that big bait right in the middle, and 
there’s where your hooks want to be—good, big ones at 
that.” 

It would not be surprising if Mr. Caldwell were on the 
right track with his muscallunge experiments. What he 
says about the big fellow holding on to the bait is quite in 
accordance with pike habits. Sometimes a pike will catch 
a minnow or a small fish and hold it thus. crosswise, in his 
mouth for several minutes before he swallows it. English 
anglers counsel waiting sometimes as long as ten minutes 
for a pike to “punch” the bait before striking. I believe 
good English pike anglers could come here and catch our 
muscallunge with bait. A wait of ten minutes is some- 
thing unknown in American angling methods, yet I be- 
lieve if one would use this very large bait in some of our 
better “lunge waters he would now and again get a strike. 
The thing to do then is to turn loose the line and wait ten 
or fifteen minutes for the muscallunge before striking. 
Even a bass should be struck on the second run. when one 
is casting frogs, and the bass is by no means so fierce a fish 
as the muscallunge. In short, it would seem that one can- 
not wait too long after the “lunge has struck the bait. 
Once he bas swallowed it he cannot disgorge it, and he is 
not apt to reiect it if the bait is properly hung. — - 

} once had a little personal experience which leads me 


to believe that Mr. Caldwell’s idea of a big bait is not 


far wrong.. I was a boy at the time, not more than twelve 
years of age, and was fishing with my father on the old 
Skunk River, of Towa. As I was not a very skillful 
angler,’and as the bait was running low, I was left alone 
at camp, with the precaution not to use too many of the 
bass baits. There was a big sucker in the minnow can, a 
fish which would weigh perhaps half a pound or more, and 
this I felt at liberty to use. Passing the hook through 
the mouth and out at the gills, I thrust it through the 
body below the back fin, and started out to do a little 
trolling on my own hook. The bait, thus placed on the 
hook, naturally doubled up into a letter S, and, as it re- 
volved in the water, made a wake about 15 inches across. 
I walked along the bank, dragging this outfit behind 
me, and all at once was surprised to see that the gyra- 
tions of the dead sucker had ceased. I was using a float, 
of course, and I could see the red top of this float slowly 
walking off across the stream. All at once it disappeared, 
and then occurred to me that I might have on a fish. Boy- 
like. I threw the pole behind me in the grass, and began 
to do the hand-over-hand act. The float began to come 
to me again, showing just below the surface of the water, 
and the fish, whatever it was, offering no resistance, ap- 
parently. I was on a 4-foot cut bank, and, stooping over. 
I undertook to lift my prey up on to the ground. It would 
not lift. I strained and tugged, and so all at once there 
appeared a vast, green form, which, by main strength, I 
pulled a foot or so up the bank. It heaved, writhed, 
turned over .against the bank, broke the hook and dis- 
appeared, leaving a very much scared boy staring into the 
water. I think this fish was, in all likelihood, a muscal- 
lunge, and’ that it weighed at least 25 or 30 pounds. My 
father once took a muscallunge in this river which weighed 
264% pounds, and we used to hear of such weights occa- 
sionally in the early days. In nearly every instance these 
fish, when taken on bait, rose to an unusually large bait. 
trolled somewhat as I have described. My bait was small 
enough for the fish to swallow readily, yet had I waited a 
little longer I should have landed my game. He had the 
hook in his jaws, instead of in his stomach, and hence was 
in a position to break off the wire. It is one of the pike 
habits to strike a bait, then to retire to its customary rest- 
ing ground, where it lies for a time before it swallows the 
food. If you ever get tangled up with a muscallunge on a 
big bait. wait, and then keep on waiting. Personally I 
should think a spoon hook above the bait would be a dis- 
advantage. One could not get the hooks too big. A tri- 
angle is not so desirable for bait-fishing. 

It is Mr. Caldwell’s theory that muscallunge, like bass, 
lie with their heads pointing toward the shore. He often 
takes them from around logs and fallen tree tops, and he 
casts inshore and reels out. He does not think that the 
fish go to the bars and lie facing out toward deep water 
until the cold weather of fall sets in. He admits, how- 
ever, that this is but theory on his part. We may wait 
with considerable interest the result of his fall experi- 
ments. Personally, I fully believe that there are lots of 
muscallunge yet in Wisconsin, but that we know mighty 
little about fishing for them. The old spoon hook game 
would seem to be pretty well played out so far as the 
big fellows are concerned, though comparatively few per- 
sons go after muscallunge with anything but the spoon 
hook. 

Speaking of big baits for muscallunge, Mr. F. N. Wood, 
of this city, tells me that he once killed a 19-pound ‘lunge, 
from which he took a 2!4-pound wall-eyed pike. Many 
anglers report seeing bass, wall-eyes, etc., gashed by the 
teeth of the muscallunge. E. Hovueu. 

Hartrorp Buitp1nc, Chicago, II. 


A Day on the Philadelphia. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—It was a jolly crowd of us— 


_ seven in all—that met just before 10 A. M. on the Phila- 


delphia, a small steamer which goes to the fishing grounds 
just outside Boston Harbor, every morning. We were 
Jake. a young fellow about fourteen; Uncle Lisha, Charlie, 
the Boss, Peter, Bill and myself. Lines, bait and a fish 
chowder are furnished, and the fare is reasonable. It is 
a good plan to have your own lines and bait, as they are 
then reliable. 

Two pools were made up. and almost everybody on 
board entered one or both. One was a 25-cent pool; the 
captor of the largest cod or haddock got two-thirds of 
the money, and the biggest fish on board brought its 
owner the other third. The other, a 10-cent pool, was 
awarded for the biggest fish. 

The boat reached the grounds about 12, and then the 
anchor was dropped and fishing began. Chowder was 
waiting for those who wanted it. Although everybody on 
board had fair luck, it was “up to us” to make the best 
catch. 

Hake and silver hake were biting in great style, and a 
few cod, haddock and pollock made it more interesting. 
Peter swore Bill was a Jonah, and Bill swore that Peter 
owned that distinction. Peter vindicated himself, how- 
ever, when he pulled up a 40-pound skate, the largest fish 
on board. There were about fifty-five fish in our crowd. 
Jake had only caught one, for the roll of the boat had 
given him that funny feeling, and Uncle Lisha only looked 
on. A 7%-pound pollock got afoul of my line. If I had 
that fellow on a silk line with rod and reel, instead of a 
cod line, there would have been some fun. The other 
fish ranged from 1 to 5 pounds weight. 

A 12-pound cod took two-thirds of the 25-cent pool, but 
Peter was satisfied with a third, and the small pool be- 
sides. 

The steamer started for the city about 4:30. We took 
home about twenty-five fish, and gave the rest to paper 
boys and bootblacks on the wharf, who were glad to get 
them. Everybody voted it a good day’s sport, and went 
home happy. MUSHKODOSA. 


A Fish That Was Loaded. 


This is a characteristic anecdote of Crispi in his early 
years of storm: and stress. In 1856 he was at Paris. assist- 
ing in the publication of the Courrier Franco-Italien and 
conspiring against Napoleon III. Mazzini used him for 
propagating his writings in France. One morning the 
porter came into his editorial room with the announce- 
ment, "M. Crispi, a large fish has come for you,” The 





date was April 6, and Crispi replied at once, “You are 
six days late, my friend, in trying to fool me.” But it 
was true; there was the magnificent fish, sent from 
Antwerp, where Crispi knew nobody. When opened in 
his presence it was found that it was “stuffed” with thou- 
sands of Mazzini’s leaflets, carefully wrapped in oilcloth. 
An hour later they were traveling, each in its wrapper, to 
the four corners of France. Presently the police dis- 
covered them, and Crispi was arrested. But nothing 
could be proved against him, and the then Prefect of the 
Paris Police, the famous Pietri, exclaimed, “Crispi is 
worse than his master, Mazzini. He never writes any- 
thing.”—London Fishing Gazette. 


The Bemel, 


Points and Flushes. 


TueE Atlanta Dog Show, to be held in connection with 
the Southern Interstate Fair, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 9 to 12, 
will be superintended by Mr. E. M. Oldham. Spratt’s 
Patent will feed and bench. Entries close Sept. 30. Entry 
fee $2, Mr. S. E. Taylor is the secretary. 








Canoeing. 


———_@o——_ 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Can. 
a eae, Herb begg, 2% King street, West Toronto, 
‘ana 


Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Diviston Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlin on, N. a 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. R, Henry, Perry, N. Y. 
Purser. Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo. 'N. ¥. 

EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass, 
Rear-Com., C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
Purser, A. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 

Lawrence, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 
Rear-Com., R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. aes 


WESTERN DIVISION. i 


Vice-Com., Wm, C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Official organ, Forzst anp Sorzax. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXII. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


“WELL, you see it was late in September,” he began; 
“September, 1870. A heavy storm broke up above an’ 
come down the river, an’ it rained tremenjous for two 
days—mebbe some of you rec’lect it?” 

“T do,” replied the Colonel. “There was a regular cloud 
burst all over Augusta county, and all the streams were 
flooded.” 

“Tt was some years before I came to Staunton,” I added, 
“but I’ve often heard of it, both in Staunton and along the 
river. Lewis Creek pretty nearly swept the lower portion 
of the town, I have been told.” 

“Yes.” replied the Colonel, “it did a great deal of 
damage in the lower part of the town; the streets were 
washed and gullied out very badly in many places.” 

“Commodore,” said George, “I’ve heard you speak of 
this flood often; perhaps you know something about it.” 

“Well,” I replied. ‘on our various cruises on this river 
I’ve heard a great deal about it. It was probably the most 
memorable event in the local history of the river valley, 
even eclipsing the stirring events of the war in some re- 
spects, and the people—at least, those who are old enough 
to recollect it—still talk of it with interest. and at every 
hamlet or farmhouse along the river you can hear some 
thrilling story of adventure and escape, or sad tragedy 
connected with it.” 

“I haven’t never heerd much about what it did other 
places ’en our neighborhood,” said Mr. Martin, “but I 
“xpect more lives was lost, here’n enny one other place on 
the river.” 

“Yes,” L replied. “You're right. This was probably the 
most fatal place on the whole river.” 

“T’d like to hear somethin’ about it,” Mr. Martin cone 
tinued, “‘an’ ez you've b’en all along the river, mebbe you 
kin tell somethin’ about its doin’s other places.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I can by no means give you any- 
thing like a complete history of the flood, but I’ve picked 
up a few points about it, here and there. The rise was 
the greatest ever known in all the traditions of the 
river—— 

“Yes.” said Mr, Martin, “nobody hadn't never rec’lected 
nor heerd of sich a rise before—that’s why so many 
houses an’ mills was built so clost to th’ river; nobody 
never dreamed ther’ was any danger. They don’t build so 
clost an’ low now. no more.” 

“The rise was very sudden.” I resumed. “At Rippe- 
toes, up on North River, Polk told me teams were fording ‘ 
the river in the forenoon, and by 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon the water was ioft. deep on that high bank along 
the right, and the mill and all the houses were gone.” 

“Great Scott!" exclaimed Lacy. “Why that bank’s 3oft.. 
high!” 

“Yes, fully that, I should think,” replied the Colonel. 

“The bridge at Port Republic was carried off, and. the 
town more or less flooded, ve heard,” said Lacy. 

“Yes, so I've understood,” I replied. “Over on South 
River, at Weyer’s Cave,” I continued, “Len Mohler to 
me¢ that mills, houses, bridges, etc., went by all the after, 
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noon on the flood, and during the night which followed 
this awful day a house went by, and a woman in the wreck 
could be heard screaming and praying.” 

“Dreadful!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
help her in any way?” 

“No,” I replied; “there was no boat at hand, Len said. 
The one they had had been carried off by the flood, and 
even if there had been, it was as much as one’s life was 
worth to venture out on that flood in one, even in daytime, 
and, at night, simply suicidal.” 

“That's correct,” said George. 

“IT suppose, of course, the poor creature was drowned ?” 
said Lacy. 


“Couldn't they 


“Beyond a doubt,” I answered. “At Riverbank the mill 
was carried off, and Mr. Larhbert rescued his family from 
the second-story window of his house in a boat before 
the house went also. At Shenandoah, or Milnes, as it 
was then called. before the name was changed in the 
palmy days of the ‘boom,’ the iron works and furnace 
and the entire village, with the exception of that big brick 
house surrounded with trees, with the observatory on 
top, which you all have probably noticed in passing there, 
were carried away.” 

“But, Commodore,” protested Lacy, “I don’t under- 
stand! How could that possibly happen? Why, the fur- 
nace is a mile inland, and the town is up on the hills so 
high that the river would flood the whole State before the 
town could be reached. Noah’s flood wouldn’t be a cir- 
cumstance to it.” 

“That's true,” said I, joining in the general laugh that 
went round at this protest, “but at that time the town 
wasn’t built on the hills, but on the river, and the furnace 
stood down about where the present rolling mill now 
stands.” 

“Oh! that was the way of it, was it?” he replied. “But 
why did they build so low, I wonder?” 

“Well, you see.” said Mr. Martin, “ther’ hadn’t never 
b’en no high water before thet carried off houses an’ mills, 
an’ people never dreamed o’ no danger; an’ the furnace 
was built clost to th’ river so’s to load the pig iron onto 
the gunalos handy.” 

“What was the matter with the railroad?” continued 
Lacy. 

“Ther’ wasn’t no railroad then,” Mr. Martin replied. 

“That was before the railroad was built,” the Colonel 
added, “and at that time the entire output of the furnace 
was boated down the river to the railroad at Riverton or 
Harper's Ferry.” 

“Was anybody drowned there, I wonder?” Mr. Martin 
continued. 

“I don’t know; I hgve never heard,” I replied. 

“T think it quite likely,” the Colonel added. 

“At Riverton,” I continued, “the old Manassas Gap 
Railroad bridge, with its trestlework approaches, was car- 
ried out, and the track on that high ‘fill’ along North Fork 
washed out almost to the depot, fully half a mile, and 
the- “ 

“Great Scott, Commodore!” 
bridge’s goft. above the water.” 

“Yes, perhaps it is,” I admitted, “but the rise was 47ft. 
at that point, as afterward marked and measured on the 
side of the mill, a couple of hundred yards above the 
bridge.” 

“Was the mill carried off?” 

“No, but it was damaged to the extent of about $5,000.” 

“Was anybody drowned there?” queried Mr. Martin. 

“No,” I replied, “but there were several narrow escapes. 
The rise was very rapid. For a while it was at the rate 
of a foot a minute, and the residence of Mr. Lent—the 
first house at the foot of the high land, on the right as 
you go up into the village—was surrounded so quickly 
that the family were not aware that they were in danger 
until the house was surrounded and flooded, and they 
had to be roused in boats from the second-story win- 
dows.” 





Lacy protested, “that 


“T wonder——”" exclaimed Mr. Martin. 

“One of the citizens, Capt. Harris,” I resumed, “walked 
down to the river upon a ridge, or eminence, about 8ft. 
above the water, and stood there a few minutes, watching 
the rise, and, when he turned to go back, he found that 
the water had cut him off, and that he was on a small 
island, but a little above the water. The little island was 
quickly flooded, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he succeeded in swimming out.” 

“That was a close call,” said Lacy. 

“It surely was,” assented Mr. Martin. 

“At Blakemore’s, four miles above Riverton,” I con- 
tinued, “there were eleven people took refuge in a house 
there, and only four of them were rescued. Dr. Roy and 
Mr. Richard Baily, of Front Royal, got in a boat and went 
to the rescue of the party, and succeeded in reaching the 
house and getting several of them into the boat. You 
understand, of course, that in a flood like this, the cur- 
rent rushes in a tremendous sweep right across the low- 
lands, and houses, mills, trees, etc., stand out like islands 
in this irresistible sweep of waters, and when you also 
consider that the water is literally covered with the wrecks 
of houses, bridges, fences, etc., together with uprooted 
trees and all sorts of driftwood, logs, etc., it is not only 
difficult, but highly dangerous, to put out in a boat and 
attempt to reach one of these houses. Well, when the 
party left the house in the boat, it was found to be 
overloaded and unmanageable. -They were swept in 
among the trees which lined the river bank, and, while 
passing under a large sycamore, some one—doubtless 
crazed with fear, and undoubtedly ignorant of the man- 
agement of boats—clutched an overhanging limb and held 
on, and the boat, of course, swung round across the cur- 
rent, and was swamped. Dr. Roy, Mr. Baily and one 
other man succeeded in getting into the tree, but the 
rest of the occupants of the boat were drowned. The 
three in the tree remained there all night, and were 
rescued next morning. The people gathered on the banks 
opposite them, on each side of the river, and built big 
fires and staid there all night. singing hymns and songs, 
and shouting to them words of encouragement to keep up 
their spirits and prevent their going to sleep and falling 
from the tree into the river’ At earliest dawn a boat 
was manned and sent to their relief, and, after several 
fruitiess attempts, succeeded in getting to them and taking 
them off, thoroughly chilled and exhausted, and more dead 
than alive.” 


“Ther’ experiences was mos’ or quite as bad as our’n,” 
said Mr. Martin. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but tell us about your experience 
here,” I continued. “We want to hear your story, and 
I’ve been doing all the talking myself.” 

“Well, that’s all right,’ Mr. Martin rejoined. “I'd 
ruther hear about what happened to other people any- 
ways. for I know what happened to us heer. You see, it 
was this way: It was a tremendjus storm, an’ hed b’en 
rainin’ a couple o’ days steddy. The river was low, 
though, an’ teams was fordin’ an’ doin’ business at th’ 
mill; wagons loadin’ an’ unloadin’ in spite o’ the rain. 
This bank was high then, and hadn’t never b’en over- 
flowed. Th’ mill stood right on th’ bank, an’ they was 
houses aroun’ with people livin’ in ’em, like es you see in 
enny millin’ neighborhood. A gunalo lay at th’ mill, an’ 
Alf Kite an’ a man named Aleshire hed loaded it with 125 
bar’ls o’ flour to boat down to market. I was workin’ 
then fur ol’ Noah Kite, who lived jes’ b’low th’ mill, an’ 
hed jes’ sold th’ mill to Jarvis Martin. Well, the river 
begun risin’ an’ kem up very fast. Es th’ river come up 
th’ gunalo was tied up higher an’ higher, but th’ people 
wasn’t uneasy. By night th’ river was up over th’ bank en 
in th’ mill en th’ houses, en things was beginnin’ to look 
purty skeery, but still th’ people didn’t leave. We was 
gittin’ skeered, though, an’ I begged ol’ Mr. Kite to git 
out, but he sed he'd lived ther’ all his life an’ th’ river 
hadn’t never reached him afore, an’ he guessed th’ house 
would stand, an’ he wouldn’t go. Ther’ was eight of th’ 
Kite fambly in th’ house—ol’ Mr. Kite en Mis’ Kite en two 
daughters, one on em married; Erasmus, a grown son, an’ 
three boys. an’ a Mr. West, of Richmond was ther’—he 
was collectin’ State bank money, an’ hed stopped ther’ for 
th’ night; that was nine people in th’ house. When they 
wouldn't go, I waded out myself, but about dark I went 
back agen, wadin’ up to my waist to git ther’, an’ begged 
“em to come out, but they wouldn’t go. George Kite, one 
o’ th’ boys, about eleven or twelve year ol’, sed he’d go, an’ 
I tuk h'm on my back an’ kerried him out, an’ thet was th’ 
last I seen of any of ’em. Some time in the night, jes’ 
when nobody don’ know nor never will know, ’xceptin’ 
*twas after midnight, th’ mill went, an’ th’ house went, an’ 
they was all drownded ’xcep’ Rasmus, who left th’ house 
afore it went to pieces, an’ got off on a floatin’ log, from 
which he clum’ on a straw rick, which was found several 
miles below, in Philip Long’s bottom, acrost th’ river, 
from which he was tuk a couple o’ days later. Mis’ Kite’s 
body was afterward found in a tree top, down near Long’s 
mill. Th’ married daughter an’ Eddy Kite an’ Mr. West 
wasn’t never found.” 

“Couldn’t the gondola be used?” asked the Colonel, as 
Mr. M. paused in his narrative. “I should think they 
might have got aboard that and been saved.” 

“It was used,” Mr. Martin replied, “but it was of 
mighty little sarvice in such water. It was moved higher 
an’ higher as th’ river come up, ’til it was finally made 
fast just behind th’ ol’ storehouse th’ miller lived in, which 
by now was full o’ people, thinkin’ ’twas safer’n the’r own 
houses. Es night wore on an’ th’ river kep’ a-risin’ Alf 
Kite an’ Aleshire dumped th’ flour in th’ river an——” 

“Why didn’t they replace the flour in the mill?” Lacy 
interrupted. 


“Th’ mill couldn’t be reached,” was the reply. “With 
the water comin’ down in sech a flood, an’ all covered 
w:th drift—trees an’ houses an’ bridges an’ mills—it was 
a awful sight, I tell you! About midnight th’ parties in 
th’ house—ther’ was ‘leven of ’em, men, wimmen an’ 
children; two of ’em was babies in arms—lef’ th’ house 
an’ got on th’ gunalo. Th’ water was well up to th’ tops 
o’ th’ winders, an’ they got out by steppin’ on th’ winder- 
sill an’ squeezin’ out between th’ top o’ the winder an’ the 
end o’ th’ boat outside. It was pitch dark an’ still a-rain- 
in’, an’ th’ huge piles o’ drift an’ big trees would come 
a-crashin’ ag’in th’ house with a noise like thunder, an’ 
a-jarrin’ it to its foundations. an’ they feared that every 
knock ‘ud be th’ last. They hadn’t more’n all got on th’ 
boat when th’ house toppled over ’n’ away they went. If 
it hed ’a’ b’en daytime they might ’a’ stood some chance 
o runnin’ th’ river in th’ gunalo, an’ gittin’ out summers. 
but it was es black as a black, rainy night cud be, an’ all 
they cud do was to let th’ boat go——” 

“Why didn’t they paddle the boat ashore, I wonder, in- 
stead of trying to run the river?” queried Lacy. 

“They cudn’ do nothin’ with it, in such a rush o’ water 
*xceptin’ jus’ let it run with th’ flood. You see it’s some 
distance acrost thet flat to high ground, an’ th’ water 
was rushin’ an’ roarin’ down over th’ flat th’ same as it 
was out in th’ river, ’n’ all covered with drift an’ trees an’ 
houses floatin’ down an’ crashin’ in among th’ trees an’ th’ 
mill an’ houses, which was standin’ like islan’s out in th’ 
river, 'n’ they cudn’ do nothin’ ’xcep’ jes’ drift helpless 
with th’ rush o’ water. They maniged to cle’r th’ trees 
along th’ bank b'low th’ mill, an’ git out in th’ river, but in 
a little while th’ gunalo struck ag’in a big drift among 
th’ trees. Alf Kite was pitched overboard, an’ th’ boat 
went over him, but he kem up on th’ other side, an’ man- 
aged to git on th’ drift. The rest o’ th’ party hed jest 
barely time to scramble up on th’ drift afore th’ gunalo 
went to pieces like kin’lin’ wood. When mornin’ come th’ 
people on th’ bank—they was down opposite Long’s—tried 
to rescue them, but ’twas not untell nex’ day thet they 
got off. Aleshire and Jack Stoneberger got drowned 
here in tryin’ to git off.” 

There was a pause as Mr. Martin finished his tragic 
narrative. 


“How many people, all told, were drowned from here?” 
Lacy finally asked. 

“Well, ther’ was ol’ Mr. Kite and Mis’ Kite and two 
daughters an’ two boys, an’ Mr. West, from Mr. Kite’s 
house; an’ Jack Stoneberger an’ Aleshire from th’ gunalo; 
thet was nine people, all told,” he replied. 

“That's a terrible story,” said the Colonel. 

“It is, indeed,” said Mr. Martin, impressively, as he 
rose to leave for the night. “an’ one thet no one livin’ 
round heer is apt to furgit soon.” 

The recital of the tragedy made a deep impression on 
our minds, and, after sitting in silence for a short while 
longer, while we finished our smoke, we quietly betook 
ourselves to our tents and turned in for the night. 





The great storm of August, 1893, was a memorable one. 
Forming in the West India region it swept up along the 
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Atlantic seaboard with tremendous violence, dealing death 
and destruction as it hurled itself along the coast. It 
reached the region of Virginia some time during the night 
of the 27th, and the good people of that historic old Com- 
monwealth awoke on Monday morning, the 28th, to find it 
raging in fury. The mountains of the Virginias broke its 
force to a great extent, and checked its inland progress, 
but clear out among their remotest fastnesses its presence 
was felt. It swept in floods and torrents over the Augusta 
county high lands, converting little brooks and dry runs 
into raging rivers; carrying away fences and outbuildings, 
and in which men, women and animals were caught, and 
in some instances drowned. The streets of Staunton ran 
like rivers from curb to curb, the water reaching to the 
hubs of the wheels of vehicles, and the lower parts of the 
city were inundated, while all day long the storm swept 
over, and the rain fell, not merely in showers, but in 
torrents, and in great, blinding sheets of water. 

We awoke at 5 o’clock on this memorable morning to 
find it raining heavily, and, as there was no hurry, the 
Colonel having arranged the night before with Mr. Mar- 
tin to have himself and Mary Lou carried over to Stanley, 
on the railroad, to return from there instead of from 
Luray, via Massanutton, and a start being out of the 
question anyhow, we sank back into our snug little cabins 
again for a delicious morning doze of an hour or so more, 
and it was after 7 o’clock when we straggled out, one by 
one, into the shelter of the fly, and it was fully an hour 
later when we finally sat down to a good, comfortable 
breakfast of fried bass, bacon, fried potatoes, soft-boiled 
“ags and coffee. 

he weather did not improve as the morning wore on. 
The storm. was more or less intermittent, seeming to come 
from below, and to sweep up the river valley in relays, 
occasionally breaking away until the mountains, which 
swept away close at hand on either side, down the river 
from us in receding perspective in two long, parallel 
ranges, became visible, beneath the dense, low-hanging 
canopy of clouds, which writhed and twisted overhead, 
again closing in in a dense, drab curtain of rain, with 
slanting, wavering lines, sweeping up in solemn grandeur, 
in whose steadily advancing folds the mountains receded 
from view and were blotted out, and even the dense forest 
which crowned the bluff on the opposite side of the river 
loomed up in wavering outlines, vaguely distant and in- 
distinct. 

About the middle of the forenoon, Mr. Martin drove his 
big farm wagon down to the camp, and Mary Lou was 
lifted up and laid on a comfortable bed of straw. The Col- 
onel bade us good bye all round and climbed up alongside 
of Mary Lou. and was driven away. The last seen of him, 
before he was Jost to view in a turn of the road, he was 
standing up in the wagon, behind the driver’s seat, with 
the rain streaming down over his long. black, glistening, 
rubber coat, and running in streams down its folds and 
hollows into his shoe tops. 

We were sorry, indeed, to lose the Colonel, and his 
genial, breezy presence was missed by us for many a day, 
and we felt particularly lonesome after he had left us this 
dismal, gruesome day. 

After the Colonel had gone, I put on my own rubber 
coat and sou’wester hat, and, picking up the empty coal- 
oil can, made a pilgrimage through the storm and the 
mud to Alma, half a mile distant, to mail our letters and 
procure a fresh supply of coal oil, which, always useful 
around the camp stove, is absolutely indispensable on a 
rainy day. and I was well aware that there would be no 
more meals in camp until that can was filled—at least 
while the rain lasted. 

On my return I found Lacy undergoing a tonsorial 
operation at the hands of a rather good-looking young 
fellow; who had strolled up from Alma to see the camp; 
while George, with his little, double-decked meerschum in 
his mouth, was sitting idly by, enjoying the performance. 
He appeared to be a young man of great conversational 
ability, coupled with a fertile imagination, rich in sugges- 
tion and invention, which placed him above the necessity 
of confining himself to such little details as exact facts in 
his statements, while his ease and self-possession were 
only equalled by his nerve. He was exercising these 
little gifts with great fluency, as I came up and deposited 
my oil can on the rocks alongside of the camp stove, the 
while he lathered and scraped away at Lacy’s face with 
careless ease. 

He greeted me affably, as I ducked in under the fly out 
of the rain, and seated myself on my camp stool, after 
hanging my dripping rubber coat on the aft standard 
supporting my tent. 

“Commodore,” exclaimed George, as he rentoved his 
pipe from his mouth and blew the smoke in little spirals 
from his lips—*Commodore, this man says we'd better 
pull out of here. The river’s bound to rise and will flood 
us out.” 

“Yes, it will,” replied our visitor, as he wiped aud 
closed Lacy’s razor, and put it in its case. “The water’ll 
be roft. deep all over them fields out there by night.” 

“How about Martin’s distillery there?” asked Lacy, as 
he toweled his face, after removing the remains of the 
lather from it with his wet boat sponge. 

“There won't be any distillery,” he replied. 
river'll carry it clean, plumb off.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” I exclaimed, for I had by this time 
taken the measure of our man. “I have no doubt but that 
the river will rise several feet, but that land is higher 
than this, and is fully 20ft. above the present level of 
the river, and it isn’t at alf likely to be covered, nor this, 
either.” 

“You don’t know this river,” he continued. 

“Well, I'd ought to,” I replied. “I’ve run it often 
enough to be tolerably familiar with it in most of its 
aspects.” 

“Well, you'll see it in a new one before many hours 
more or I miss my guess. I’ve seen it rise 20 or 3oft. 
many a time after a rain like this,” he persisted. 

“That may be,” I answered, “but it will hardly rise 20 
or 30ft. to-day. nor to-night.” 

“Do you see those posts down there in the sand?” 

I admitted that they were sufficiently visible. 

“Well, sir,” he continued, impressively, “right there 
stood one of the largest and finest flouring mills on the 
river. It was on just such a day as this——” 

“Yes, P've heard that Columbian mill anecdote before,” 
I interrupted, rather abruptly, spoiling his climax. “I've 
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heard it often, and can tell you all about it, from the time 
the ‘teams were fording the river in the morning and 
delivering wheat at the mill, and ing flour, and trading 
and doing business generally, until Mr. Kite and his 
family were carried off in their house that night.” 

“Well, all the same I advise you to pull up and get off 
this low, flat here,” he continued, in a different key. 
“Down yonder half a mile below the ford the ground’s 
higher, and you'll be safe there.” 

After our friend’s departure—he was in his shirt sleeves 
like the two or three other natives who had visited us 
during the morning, and who came and went with an 
indifference to the storm which surprised us—we sat down 
to lunch, at the close of which Mr. Martin joined us, in 
company with one of the men from the still house. Both 
were in their shirt sleeves, and, of course. wet to the 
skin, to which fact both were apparently indifferent. They 
joined us under the shelter of the fly, taking the proffered 
stools, and sat and smoked and chatted with us for an 
hour or so. 

“Yes,” Mr. Martin replied. in answer to a query from 
Lacy, “I’ve run this river often in th’ ol’ flat-boatin’ days. 
No, I didn’ never run a boat; I was a helper. What was 

‘ that? Well, you see. two men’s th’ crew of a boat; one 
stan’s at th’ bow, an’ th’ other at th’ starn. A great, long 
sweep’s hung at each end, an’ th’ boat’s han’led by these. 
Th’ man at th’ bow he runs th’ boat. That is, he has 
th’ management of it, an’ th’ man at the starn’s th’ helper, 
an’s under th’ other man’s orders. Yes, we've often run 
boats when th’ water’s es low es ’tis now; but it’s hard 
tejus’ work, an’ it takes twict er three times es long to git 
through t’ Riverton ’s it does on a better stage. No, we 
don’t like to run in cle’r water; we'd ruther hev it a little 
muddy, so’s we can’t see th’ rocks; they look so clost they 
bother an’ confuse us. You see, we run by th’ riffles an’ 
surface signs, an’ not by seein’ th’ rocks. Whenever a 
rock’s clost enough to th’ top to bother us it makes a 
riffle, er break, an’ we dodge th’ riffle—yes, if we can, fur 
we don’t allays make it in tryin’ to dodge ’em in swif’ 
water, an’ when a rock’s deep enuf b’low not to make no 
break it’s too deep to bother us, an’ we don’t care to see 
it, fur seein’ it only confuses us. You know in cle’r water 
th’ rocks looks so clost when th’ water’s reely sevril feet 
a hn top of ’em.” 

“Yes, we’ve often noticed that, and I’ve often said that 
for flat-boating, muddy water was probably preferable to 
clear on that account,” I remarked. 

“So have I,” assented George. 

“Nevertheless, I much prefer clear water for a cruise,” 
remarked Lacy. “The river is so much more beautiful, 
and I like to see the rocks and reefs slide smoothly up 
stream under me.” 

“Oh! unquestionably,” I exclaimed, “for cruising I in- 
finitely prefer clear water.” 

“Same here,” added George. ‘“There’s no fishing when 
the water is muddy.” 

“Wal, fur a pleasure trip, like yourn,’ Mr. Martin as- 
sented, “of course cle’r water’s better ev’ry day, but it was 
business with us, an’ we didn’t want no cle’r water.” 

“I suppose you boatmen had lots of adventures,” sug- 
gested Lacy, as he hunched his stool a little further under 
the fly to escape the drip from its lower edge. 

“Oh! yes,” he replied, laughing; “we didn’ hardly ever 
make a trip ’ithout gittin’ more’n one duckin’. I recleck 
a good one I got onct, at Bixler’s dam. P’raps you know 
wher’ thet is; *bout fifteen er twenty mile b’low th’ White 
House. Yes? Well, we was tryin’ to make thet shoot. 
Th’ bow man swung his end over to th’ shoot an’ yelled 
to me to swing th’ starn aroun’ into line. I reeched my 
big sweep aroun’ to one side to git a bite on th’ water an’ 
jes’ then one corner o’ th’ gunalo struck ag’in the side o’ 
th’ shoot, an’ she stopped. Th’ river was up a little, an’ 
runnin’ strong, an’ th’ force o’ th’ water swung th’ blade 
o’ th’ sweep right roun’ under th’ end o’ th’ boat, an’ 
lifted me overboard es neat es you please, an’ drapped me 
into th’ river 1oft. astarn o’ th’ boat afore——” 

’ “Why, couldn’t you hold it?” exclaimed Lacy, as we 
all laughed. 

“Hold nothin’!” he replied, as he laughed again at the 
recollection; “three men couldn’t a held thet sweep with 
th’ water a-comin’ agin it like thet! Th’ rain’s comin’ 
on harder’n ever,” he continued, as he rose, and the two 
started back to the stillhouse. “We'll hev a wet night 
of it. You all’d better pack your things and come up to 
th’ house an’ stay a!l night—I’m a-feer’d you’re not com- 
fortable here—you’ll git wet, sure!” 

We thanked him, and assured him that our quarters 
were both comfortable and weatherproof; with which as- 
surance he was tain to depart. 

It was about 2 o’clock, and the more or less intermit- 
tent rains of the morning gave place to a hard, steady 
downpour. which beat fiercely on the fly overhead, and 
blistered the smooth surface of the river, which now be- 
gan to be streaked with long lines of muddy water, al- 
though, as yet, there were no signs of a rise. Violent 
gusts of wind accompanied the rain, driving it in fierce, 
slanting lines. and under the pressure of which the fly 
rose and fell overhead, and tugged wildly at the restrain- 
ing lines, which we quickiy tightened and made as secure 
as possible. and before which the tents on the canoes 
yielded and shock, and swayed from side to side, but 
stood firm in their places; for nothing short of a hurri- 
cane could tear them from their fastenings. 

Having by this time exhausted the outside resources 
of the camp, including each other’s society, we betook 
ov’ lves to our respective cabins, to lie and read, smoke 
or duze, as the mood suited us. Hastily raising the flap 
ef my tent, I ducked quickly inside, where I took off my 
we. vanvas shoe: and long. woolen stockings, put on dry 
ones, and ensconced myself snugly in my blankets, which, 
considering the fact that the steady rain caused the day 
to be quite chill, as well as dull and cheerless, were ver 
cumfortable. After tightly buttoning my tent all round, 
and extra securing the fastenings at the bottom of the 
tent to the stout screw-cyes under the gunwales, as an 
added precaution against the howling blasts of the storm 
without, which, laden as they were, with great sheets of 
heavy rain, hurled themselves against the sides of my 
tent with considerable weight and force, and adjusting 
my head-rest ard pillow, I stretched myself out at full 
length in blankets, and lay and read in a sense of de- 
licious comfort, pulling away, meanwhile at a good cigar; 
the snugness and comfort of my cozy little cabin trebly 
heightened and enhanced by the pandemonium outside. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


My cigar smoked out, my book presently fell from my 
fingers, and I dropped off into a delicious doze, conscious 
ail the while of the roar of the storm, and the beating of 
the rain. on my tert; much as one sleeps snugly in the 
berth of a sleeper, te the roar and rattle of the train, 
awakened and disturbed only by the quietness incidental 
to the stops at the stations. 

Finally I awoke. to find it half past five, and, with the 
supper problem in my mind, I pulled on some dry, heavy 
clothes, including a pair of stout leather shoes, and 
stepped out. 

Hastily jerking my rubber coat off of the rear end 
of my tent, and throwing it across my shoulders, I made 
for the shelter of the fly, and took a look around me at 
the prospect. 

It was still raining fiercely and heavily. Night was fast 
closing in. Nothing was visible through the fast gath- 
ering gloom—no mountains, no hills, no landscape, no 
clouds—everything enveloped and obscured in the dense, 
impenetrable leaden gray cloud of rain, which wrapped 
us around in its heavy folds as it drove before the blasts, 
wreathirg and whirling in vapory masses, or driving in 
fierce, slanting lines, through which the lofty, tree- 
clothed bluff across the river loomed up vague and far 
away, a little darker than the rest of the sky; and the 
trees around us wandered off indistinctly in the gloom 
above, as they swayed and tossed their branches in the 
storm; the air seemed saturated with falling water, as 
though the storm cloud were driving along right on the 
ground around us. 

I was speedily joined by George and Lacy, who, with 
rubber coats over shoulders, came scurrying through the 
rain to me under the partial shelter of the fly, where 
we proceeded to hold a council of war. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked George. 

“It looks quite like rain,” said Lacy, with a feeble 
attempt at facetiousness, which proved a failure. It 
wouldn’t do—the subject was too serious, and he couldn’t 
even laugh at his own joke. 

“We'll undoubtedly have a rise to-night,” said I, “and 
it won’t do to leave the canoes where they are, down 
there by the river.” 

“No, that it won't,” said George; “and the question 
is, will they be safe anywhere on this flat? With that gully 
behind us we will be on an island, if there is anything 
of a rise.” 

“I wish we were over there, across the river, on the 
side of that bluff!” sighed Lacy. 

“So do I, with all my heart!” was my earnest reply; 
“but we’re not over there, and we couldn’t move over 
there without getting everything wet in the attempt.” 

“Couldn’t we manage to paddle across there, with the 
rubber shcets well wrapped around the bedding, and with 
the tents up?” he continued. 

“It can’t be done!” said George, decidedly. “In such 
a storm as this you couldn’t keep your bedding dry with 
the cockpit open, sheet or no sheet, even if you could 
paddle across with the tents standing, and you ee 

“Well, why not ‘paddle across with the tents standing?” 
Lacy persisted. 

“How are you going to see through the front wall?” 
replied George, conclusively, “even if you could get the 
boats over without their being capsized by the wind be- 
fore you could get a quarter of the way across?” 

“That’s so,” admitted Lacy; “and then there’s all the 
camp duffle—the fly, the stove, the cooking things, pro- 
visions, etc.—that cannot be carried unless properly 
packed. I at first thought maybe the things might be 
piled on the decks and ferried across, but—no, it won't 
do!” he concluded. 

“Here comes Mr. Martin,” said George; “we'll see 
what he thinks of it.” 

“Well, we'll hev a rise, an’ you all’s too clost to th’ 
river, down ther,” he said, in answer to Lacy’s query, 
as he reached the shelter of the fly, and took off a huge, 
yellow oiled coat from his shoulders, and shook the 
water from it. “I come down to see you about it,” he 
continued. “I don’t feel easy about you.” 

“Do you think it will reach the highest point of this 
island?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t hardly think it will,” was the reply. “This 
piece of ground ain’t never overflowed ’xceptin’ in th’ 
highest floods; an’ I think it'll be safe enuff ther’ if you 
c’n move yur tents up ‘ithout gittin’ ever’thing wet.” 

“That’s easily done,” said I, as I put my rubber coat 
on and took a turn up over the highest ground to pros- 
‘pect for a new site for the canoes. 

“There’s nice ground for them up there, on top of the 
bank,” said I, as I rejoined the group; “and we'll just 
pick the canoes up and carry them bodily up there, tents 
and all, just as they stand.” 

“Can you do that?” asked Mr. Martin, as we all walked 
down to the boats. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. “You notice that the tents are 
fast all round to the boats, and not to the ground, and all 
that is to be done is to carry the boats up, tents and all.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” he replied, admiringly; “I hedn’t no- 
ticed thet before.” 

The canoes were accordingly picked up, tents and all, 
just as they stood, without the least disarrangement of 
anything. and carried, one at a time, up the long, gentle 
slope, and placed in their new positions for the night, and 
securely wedged in the sand, with rocks placed under 
their bilge-keels to render them firm, care being taken 
to place them in positions as free and open as possible, 
without limbs or overhanging branches to catch the tops 
of the tents in case the boats should be afloat before 
morning. The upstream painters were then made fast to 
the trees as high above the ground as we could reach. 

“How about the fly?” asked George, as we returned to 
its shelter, after completing our moving. 

“Well, T think thet’s safe enuff wher’ it is.” Mr. M. 
replied, ‘tt’s a good deal higher’n wher your boats was. 
an’ is a’most es high es wher they is now. You might 
put them loose things up a leetle higher’—indicating the 
camp stove, cooking vtensils and other camp impedi- 
menta—all of which were scattered around on the lower 
side of the fly. They were picked up and carefully placed 
on higher ground. 

“Now I think yer safe enuff!” he said, as he threw the 
big, yellow oiled coat over his shoulders, and took his 
departure. and was almost immediately lost to view in 
the blackness of the stormy night that was closing in 
around us. 
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A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: 

Central Division—Oscar J. Steiner, Harris Buchanan, 
W. F. Benkiser, Ralph Heeren, George W. MacMullen, 
H. W. Cromer, all members of the Duquesne C. C., and 
all of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Eastern Division—George F. Lewis, of Boston, Mass. 


Pachting. 
—— 
Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
iso of changes which may be made in the future. 
GEPTEMBER. 
26-28-Oct. 1.—International Races (America’s Cup), off Sandy Hook. 








Wuite Columbia was being put in the finest possible 
shape for her coming contest with Shamrock II., Consti- 
tution was at Bristol being dismantled, preparatory to 
being laid up. Some of her sails and spars were utilized 
on Columbia, but the balance of her gear was placed in 
the lofts of the Herreshoffs. The steel mast has been 
removed and there is now nothing left on deck or below. 
Constitution will be towed to New London, where she will 
be put in winter quarters. All but two of the crew were 
discharged, and they were retained as ship keepers. It is 
stated that in the event of Shamrock II. winning the Cup 
a challenge will be at once forwarded by the New York 
Y. C. to the Royal Ulster Y. C. for a series of races to be 
sailed next year off Belfast. Constitution is to be named 
as the challenging boat. 


Mr. W. Butter DuncAN, Jr., will represent the New 
York Y. C. on Shamrock IL., and it is said that Mr. Robert 
Ure will act in a similar capacity for the Royal Ulster 
Y. C. on board Columbia, 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Sept. 22.—Even though the racing season is yet 
scarcely closed, active preparations are being made for 
next season’s racing throughout New England. While 
the yachts that have been contesting throughout the sum- 
mer are being hauled out, their owners are deciding upon 
improvements or have given orders to different designers 
to turn out new boats. As the field, particularly in Bos- 
ton, is very large, there is an immense opportunity of 
showing some radically different ideas in models that will 
be seen in the racing arena next season. 

The racing season in Massachusetts Bay, of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, and of clubs whose 
races are not sailed under the rules of the Association, has 
been very successful, and the result is that there is an in- 
creased interest in all directions, There is quite a flock 
of yacht designers around Boston, and, in consequence of 
the interest that has been stirred up in the sport, it is 
likely that all will have a chance to show what they can 
do next year in the line of speed. 

Crowninshield is already well stocked with orders for 
yachts for next year, for all parts of the world. He has 
dropped go-footers for a short time, at least, and has 
settled down to hard work on-all kinds of models. Among 
the new ones he is working on is a 30-rater for T. L. 
Parks, of New York. This yacht is to be built under 
the new and lengthy rating rules of the Seawanhaka Y. C., 
and will race in Long Island Sound. There is a 21-footer 
for I. Bergman, of St. Petersburg. This boat will greatly 
resemble the American raceabout. A smal) cat is being 
turned out for Chas. H. Davis, of South Yarmouth. Lines 
for a 22ft. keel cruiser are being turned out for F. H. 
Wringe, of California, who summers at Marblehead. The 
yacht will be sailed in the waters around Marblehead. A 
30-rater is being turned out for Rev. Chas. E. Whitcomb, 
of Hamilton, Ont. This yacht will be yawl-rigged and 
will measure about 25ft. on the waterline. 

Yachtsmen in Massachusetts are now waking up to the 
fact that, although Independence was unsuccessful in 
beating the other 90-footers, the showing she made has 
been very creditable to her designer. He has, no doubt, 
convinced the majority that the principle of Independ- 
ence’s model is the most speed-producing in the bunch. 
It was hardly to be expected that Crowninshield, in his 
first attempt. should master all the little difficulties of bal- 
ance which his contemporary has found out only after 
many years of practical demonstration. Independence, 
however, was coming all the time and showed improve- 
ment with every race, and it is much to Crowninshield’s 
credit. even though she did not get over the line in first 
position once, that he came as close as he did. 

Starling Burgess is already rushed with orders, and 
bids fair to get practical experience enough in a few years 
to make him a fitting successor to his illustrious father. 
He is a deep student, and works hard and faithfully to 
get the most out of a design. He is now at work on the 
lines of two Y. R. A. 21-footers, one of which is for 
Sumner H. Foster. Mr. Foster raced Opitsah III. in this 
class during the past season, and has done much to revive 
the class. Opitsah III. was third in her class on the 
season’s work, and Mr. Foster is evidently intending, with 
his usual persistency, to keep at it until he gets one that 
will top the class. Mr. Burgess will not state for whom 
the other 21-footer is being des'gned, but it is strongly 
suspected that she is for himself. He is also designing 
two Y. R. A. 25-footers. These, too, are dark horses, 
although cne is thought to be for his uncle. Walter 
Burgess. Besides these, he is at work on the lines of a 
25-footer, a 28-footer and four 19ft. speed launches. 

Fred Lawley is another fortunate who has plenty of 
work cut out to keep him busy all the winter. He has a 
number of large boats to design.‘as well as a few for the 
Y. R. A. classes. The 56ft. schooner which he des'gned 
for Mr. Twombly has been completed and is now ready 
for rigging. He has also turned out a 102ft. steam yacht, 
which is now rapidly nearing completion. In Lawley’s 


basin, the new steam yacht Aquilo, owned by W. P. Eno, 
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and built from lines by C. H. Crane, is being fitted out in 1 Class L—2ift. Open Yachts. As I have before stated, the racing season of the Asso- 
a rush for the Cup races. She was launched a few weeks {'rTct 1.---+-+-- ; = ce => ciation | be ery successful d th k of th 
+ Geemepateter is 1 1 ey oo 100 1.00 ciation has been very successful, and the work of the 
ago. ra Tacoma ........ 2 i 0 1 o oO 135 .67 1-2 individual yachts most interesting. On this account a 
_ The following is the table of percentages of the yachts ae seeees ; e : . : . : < lack of space prevents a detailed account of the work of 
in all the classes of the Yacht Racing Association of panne wErSeen Class S~$9h. Cobia Yerkes . oor all classes at this time. Therefore, I shall endeavor to 
Massachusetts, as compiled by the Secretary, A. T. Bliss. sMiidread U1....14. 8 4 1 1 9 2100 79414 += ive an account of the work of the yachts in each class 
Only races sailed directly under the supervision of the Tabasco III.... 8 2 4 @ 2 0 490 = 51 1-14. every week, and thus give all the credit which is their 
Association are counted in figuring the percentages, and Om pap = a) Se ; : : - 4 = oy die. Not only will the records of the yachts of the Yacht 
it is assumed that in each class a yacht has started atleast 7... .....°°°°°° 7 3 #@ 2 2 0 “0. 4219 Racing Association of Massachusetts be treated in this 
half as many times as any yacht in the class. This will ee Pe oe wasn 7  .3616-19 manner, but I will also endeavor to give the results of the 
account for some of the averages being smaller than thé Sek gs al & a a 1d season's work of the yachts of yacht clubs whose races 
individual percentages might. show : 5 . ce tok Ce. ae 1) 40 10.19 ~=— have not been sailed under Association rules. 
Freyja ......... ae ee ee oe % 10 ’ Joun B. Kitreen. 
Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts. Tarpon ........ 2 0 0 0 2 0 30 08 
Starts. ists. 2ds. 3ds. Fins: Bks. Total. Average. Class T—18ft. Open Yachts 

Wet. pncacnvasbo 19 7 7 4 1 0 1310 6818-19 *Fantasy 5 s 0 : 0 0 0 500 1.00 
Calypso ......0- is WwW 2 3 3 1 1280 .67 7-19 Plunger ....... 5 3 2 0 0 0 265 ‘91 1-4 Larchmont Y. C. 
Chewink ....... 9 1 4 4 o @ 530 53 latiaer ........ 6 1 1 2 0 1 235 “a 
Early Dawn....2 4 3 4 9 0 870 48 1-2 CoM shinier DOO SETHE GU 5 "6 LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Areyto sabbenehs ‘ } : i : : = = Flip peetpebmends : : i . 9 ° 65, 2 Saturday, Sept. 21 
farion ......... . COROT ocivccese 2 100 . ‘ ie as 
fingo Baa pons Bee Se ; = 2 Pioneer ........ . ee ee oe 50.16 28 Qutsetta, Elmina and Muriel sailed a race for the 
eee. 2 8, 2a. sae 6 20612 sapien sg lS TES: Knockabouts, gg _-—- Larchmont cup on Saturday, Sept. 21. and Quisetta won 
Cyrilla .......6 Bee ee ears » = -.08 Aspinqad 2°68 OU8lUkllUdl ke by good handling. The race was to have been sailed on 

Class C—25it. Open Yachts. Bacchante ..... 2 2 4 #3 2 1 8% <47u42 Saturday, Sept. 14, but was postponed a week on account 
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ee tS a: aT A SR Rete face Sack 8 a a ee ns The race was sailed in a light N.W. wind. once around 
Romance ....... ee ey Bee. ee ev MEE. cxsensncgs 2 1 © 1 6 6 18% (21113 a triangular course. The first leg was E.N.E. 3 miles, the 
Widgeon ....... 3 +e xe : ue 2 .. re veseeeens : ; . 4 : : = a ae. second leg S. 374 miles and the third N.W. 3% miles. 
qheodom ns FO 1 OO REF Oriana sl 48) 60 6 Saag = The boats were sent away at 11:35 o'clock, and Quisetta 
Pn coon a ole: 8: a 8 oe & .W Barbara ..... wie se ae Tee 45  .061218 had the best of the start, being first across the line, fol- 
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lowed by Muriel and Elmina in the order named. With 
booms to starboard, the boats reached to the first mark, 
and the boats rounded the stake boat in the same order 
that they started. The times at the first mark were as 
follows: Quisetta, 11:59:11; Muriel, 12:00:14;" Elmina, 
12:01:45. It was a run from here to the second mark in 
Hempstead Harbor, and Quisetta set her spinnaker. Elmina 
carried her balloon jib topsail and soon passed Quisetta. 
At the Hempstead mark the times were: Elmina, 1:28:23; 
Muriel, 1:32:18; Quisetta, 1:37:16. From the Hempstead 
mark to the finish it was a beat. Elmina stood on the 
starboard tack to the westward, and the strong tide swept 
her down toward Execution Light. Muriel was pocketed 
in Hempstead Harbor, and could not seem to get out. 
Quisetta, in the meantime, stood to the eastward on the 
port tack, until she was well up toward Matinicock Point, 
when she went about on the starboard tack and was able to 
lay her course for the finish line. The summary: 


Start, 3:15. Finish. Elapsed. 
Ouiestin, TE: PF. DApgltt....ccccscntatianecds cess 317 15 3 42 15 
SE SSO Oe. Saaeee 3 43 03 4 08 02 
Muriel, Charles Smithers..............d0s+-e+06 Withdrew. 
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Rules Governing the America’s Cup Races. 


Messrs. S. NicHotson Kang, Chester Griswold and 
Newbury D. Lawton, who compose the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the New York Y. C., issued on Saturday, Sept. 
21, the sailing instructions that will govern the inter- 
national Cup races, which begin on Thursday, Sept. 26. 
The instructions are printed on a four-page circular; the 
code flags that will be used in signaling are printed in 
colors around the edge. Mr. E. D. Morgan’s private 
signal and the burgee of the New York Y. C. head the 
page, while on another is Sir Thomas Lipton’s private 
signal and the burgee of the Royal Ulster Y. C. A chart 
is also given which shows the. courses over which the 
yachts will sail. The instructions are as follows: 


START—Will be made from Sandy Hook Lightship at as near 
11 A. M, as will be practicable, the preparatory signal being given 
fifteen minutes in advance. But always with the understanding 
that should the direction of the wind prevent laying the course 
from the lightship, the starting line will be shifted to the nearest 
available point, and that in this case the preparatory signal will be 
given aboyt half an hour later than the time set for starting from 
the li htship. 

COURSES.—No. 1 (Letter C).—From the startin 
around a mark fifteen miles to windward or leeward and return, 
leaving the mark on the starboard hand. No. 2 (Letter D).— 
From the starting line, ten miles to and around a mark; ten miles 
to and around a second mark, and ten miles to the finish line, 
leaving the marks on the outside of the triangle, to port or star- 
board, according as the vessels are sent around. Starting and 
finishing lines will be between a point on the committee boat in- 
dicated by a white flag and the mainmast of the lightship or other 
stakeboat if the start is shifted from the lightship. These lines will 
be at right angies with the outward and home courses respectively. 
Compass courses (magnetic) will be set before the preparatory 
signal is given The signals for Course No, 2 must be read be- 
ginning forward. 

MARKS—Will be white floats carrying a red ball with horizontal 
white stripe showing the letters N, Y. Y. C. in blue, and sur- 
rounded by a flash cone. The position of each mark will be in- 
dicated by a two-masted tug lying about 100 yards beyond and 
swinging a red ball from the triatic stay. Should a mark be 
wrecked, its place will be taken by its marking tug, which will 
display a red flag with diagonal white stripe in addition to the 
other indications, and in turning the tug the directions for the 
mark will govern. 

STARTING SIGNALS—Preparatory.—A gun will be fired, the 
club signal lowered and the blue peter set at the fore. Warning— 
Ten minutes later a second gun will be fired and a red _ ball 
hoisted. The Start—Five minutes later a third gun will be fired, 
the blue peter lowered and a second red ball hoisted. Handicap 
Time—Two minutes later a fourth gun will be fired and both balls 
will drop. Should a signal gun miss fire, a prolonged blast of 
the whistle will be given. Kt the finish, a short blast will be 
given as each vessel crosses the line. 

SPECIAL SIGNALS.—C—Assent. D—Negative. P—Prepara- 
tory. *Recall—Three short whistle blasts and the display of pri- 
vate signal. G—Do you assent to postponing race until later in the 
days? H—Do you assent to calling race oft for the day? J—Race 
»ostponed for the day. K—Race persons until later in the day. 
KN There will be a race to-morrow. R—Race is off. S—The start 
will be shifted from the lightship. T—Accident. 

NIGHT.—After dark at the finish line the committee boat (and 
the stakeboat if the start has been shifted from the lightship) will 
show four red lights horizontally; the guide vessel will show four 
white lights in a similar manner—and the second mark on the 
triangular course will hang two white lights vertically. 

FOG.—At three-minute intervals the marking tugs will give five 
short whistle blasts, with two-second intervals between the second 
and third, and the fourth and fifth; and if the start has been 
shifted from the lightship, at the finish line the committee boat 
will strike five alee upon the bell. 

Best three out of five races, each thirty nautical miles in length, 
over ocean courses, outside of headlands, and with a time limit of 
five and one-hali hours; the first, third and fifth races being fifteen 
miles to windward or to leeward and return, and the second and 
fourth around a triangle ‘ten miles to a leg. In every case the 
outward course shall be laid to windward, if possible, from Sandy 
Hook Lightship. The races shall be sailed on Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Tuesdays, commencing on Thursday, Sept. 26. An un- 
finished race of one kind shall be vanes until decided. The 
starting line and compass bearings shall be announced as early as 
practicable, and the vessel laying the course shall be started ten 
minutes prior to the preparatory signal. In case of serious acci- 
dent to either vessel prior to the preparatory signal, she shall 
have sufficient time to effect repairs before being required to start, 
or if such accident occurs during a race, before the next race is 
started. Each vessel shall stand by the consequences of any acci- 
dent happening to her after the preparatory signal, and upon the 
occurrence of any such accident disabling either vessel, the other 
shall sail out the race. The committee may postpone the start in 
case of accident, as stated; if the course cannot be laid from the 
lightship; if in their opinion the , around the starting line 
is not sufficiently clear; in case of fog; and if both vessels agree 
to a postponement, in which case the committee shall determine 
the time of start. But no race shall be started after 1 P. M.— 
From the Mutual Agreement, | i : 

The committee boat, the Navigator, will display the committee 
flag, and at the finish she will also display a red ball. The courses 
will be laid by the Edward Luckenbach. The Buccaneer will be 
the guide vessel, and in running the courses she will display two 
red alls hung horizontally at the fore. The Unique will serve 
as an emergency vessel, and should the start be ‘shifted from the 
lightship, she will serve as stakeboat and, like the committee boat, 
will display. a_red_ ball. . 

instroctiies with regard to the maneuvering area and the 
methods adopted the competing 
vessels, will be an: 


later. 
chart for the America’s Cup races, on a working scale, 


line to and 


for preventing interference wit 


with ee courses laid down and from data 
furnished by Jnited States Coast and ic Survey, has 


been published by the club, and can be obtained at the club 
house, 87 West Forty-fourth street, at $2 cach. — : 

The club steamer, the Chester W. Chapin, will leave Pier 19, 
Fall River Line, foot of Warren street and Hudson River, at 
9:15 A. M., and will land there on returning. Details as to tickets, 
etc., can be obtained from the steamer committee at the club 
house. Duplicates of this circular can be obtained from the re- 
gatta committee at same address. 





The steam yacht Varuna, Mr. Eugene Higgins, N.Y. 
Y.C., arrived at Newport, R. I., from Southampton, Eng- 
land, on Sept. 18. The yacht encountered bad weather 
throughout the passage. Ten days and fourteen hours was 
the time it took the yacht to make the trip. 


* by Colonel 


Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Friday, Sept. 20. 


Tue 30-footers sailed an interesting race on Friday, - 


Sept. 20, for money prizes offered by the owners of the 
boats. The crews and helmsmen were made up entirely 
of professionals, no amateurs being allowed on the boats. 
The course was laid from Brenton’s Cove to Dyer’s Island 
and return, a distance of sixteen miles. A stiff N.E. wind 
prevailed throughout the race, making it a beat out and a 
run back. The boats were well bunched at the start, and 
Esperanza got away in the lead. She held first place till 
the weather mark was nearly reached, when she was over- 
taken and passed by several of the boats, Wawa rounded 
the outer mark ahead, and she gradually drew away 
from the rest of the boats and finished a winner by a good 
margin. The time was the fastest ever made by these 
boats over the course—th. 47m. 20s. The start was 9:46. 
The summary follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Wa Wa, Capt. Knutzen 











-11 43 02 1 47 02 
Hera, Capt. Peterson....... -11 45 4 149 4 
Carolina, Capt. Sam Seaman -11 46 06 1 06 
Raccoon, Capt. E. Carter... -11 46 14 1814 
Esperanza, Capt. James Wilkie. 11 46 53 1 & 
Vaquero, Capt. Nic Peterson.. -1l 48 27 1 52 27 
Barbara, Capt. Morton . Withdrew. 





The racing between the Newport special thirties closed 
for the season of 1901 on Saturday, Sept. 21. There never 
has been a class of one-design boats that has given the 
general satisfaction from any standpoint that these boats 
have, and the racing in the class has been very keen ever 
since the boats were launched. The boats were well built 
in the first place, and have stood the racking which con- 
tinuous racing gives a boat in fine shape, and they are fast 
and able. During this season the boats started sixty times 
in races; four times they were forced to give up on ac- 
count of lack of wind. Then there were two races that 
were not included in the season’s average—once when the 
boats were sailed by mixed crews and once by profes- 
sionals. This leaves fifty-four races finished, against 
fifty-eight of last season. 

Although Carolina won the Paget cup for points, Wawa 
is entitled to first place for the season’s work. She has 
thirty-four winning pennants to her credit; against Caro- 
lina’s thirty-three, and she started in several more races 
than Carolina. The greatest number of starts was made 
by Barbara and Esperanza, both fifty. 


During the season three boats have ¢ ed hands. 
Dorothy was sold by H. Yale Dolan to Mr, Rutherfurd, 
who renamed her Seviara. Mr. Rutherfurd had pre- 


viously purchased Pollywog from Mr. Paget, but late in 
the season he sold her to William G. Roelker, Jr., who 
changed her name to Breeze, and will race her in the 


class next season. The record of the boats for the year is 
as follows: 


Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. Total. 
Wa Wa, B. Breaks. dar cegeccceece 46 ll 13 10 34 
Carolina, P. James... sssecscsccececs 40 21 9 3 33 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, Jr..50 4 12 ll 27 
Hera, BR. NN. EMS. cfvesesecenc. cece 44 7 10 10 27 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd........... i] . 7 8 19 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea....... 10 6 0 1 7 
Raccoon, J. R. Drexel.............27 1 2 3 6 
Pollywog, W. Rutherfurd......... 4 0 2 3 
Dorothy II., H. Y. Dolan......... 6 0 1 2 3 


The cups were won by the boats as follows: 

Carolina—The Walters, Griswold, Havemeyer, two New 
York Y. C., three Newport Y. R. A., Duryea, Ruther- 
furd, Brooks and Paget cups. 

Hera—The Rhode Island Y. C., three New York Y. C., 
Mrs. Jones and Drexel cups. 

Wawa—The Ellis, Mrs. Duryea, Thompson and Tour- 
nament cups. 

Barbara—The New York Y. C., Mrs. Drexel, Vander- 
bilt and Dolan cups. 

Esperanza—The Norrie cup. 

Vaquero III.—The Jones cup. 


England’s Yacht Sailors. 


DurING the summer and autumn many of the villages 
and towns around the Essex coast are entirely without 
able-bodied men, save, of course, for the presence of such 
indispensable personages as the clergyman, doctor, and 
one or two shopkeepers. A typical example is the village 
of Tollesbury. : . 

Although Tollesbury boasts a population of consider- 
ably over a thousand inhabitants, the nearest railway sta- 
tions, Kelvedon and Maldon, are nearly ten miles away, 
and from May until toward the end of September, it is 
simply a village of women and children. This is owing 
to the fact that all the men, and most of the boys over 
sixteen years of age, earn their living as yacht hands, and 
when the summer commences they start every year for a 
cruise of several months’ duration, rarely seeing their 
homes again until late in the autumn. Wau 

By the end of this month the mud flats which lie be- 
tween Tollesbury and the deep sea will be a forest of 
masts of pleasure yachts which lie up here for the winter, 
when the hands are paid off and the men return to their 
village. During the winter the staple industries of the 
place are fishing in smacks, oyster dredging and dredging 
for starfish, which latter-are of considerable value for 
manuring purposes. 

Men of Tollesbury were among the crew. that Sir 
Thomas Lipton took across the Atlantic to sail Shamrock 
I., and several of them will take part in the forthcoming 
contest.—London Daily Mail. 


Colonel Astor’s New Steam Yacht. 


Tue already large fleet of American sea-going yachts is 
to be strengthened by the addition of a new vessel. 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, of New York city, whose steam 
yachts compare most favorably, both in beauty and utility, 
with the English-designed boats, have been commissioned 

ohn Jacob Astor to design and ‘superintend 
the construction of a steel, twin-screw steam yacht that 
will take the place of Nourmahal, his present boat. The 
boat is to be delivered complete to her owner in the 
spring of 1903, and, when finished, will be one of the 
finest steam yachts in the world. 
The superficial dimensions of Nourmahal, for it is the 








= 


intention of Colonel Astor to retain the name by which his 
old boat was known, are as follows: 227ft. on the water- 
line, 32ft. beam and will draw about 13ft. of water. The 
rs will be built at some yard in the vicinity of New 

ork city, as Colonel Astor, who has considerable knowl- 
edge of mechanics, wishes to watch the construction of the 
hull and machinery of the vessel as the work progresses, so 
that he may make suggestions and changes if he thinks 
advisable. 

Nourmahal will have two steel decks, and on the main 
deck there will be a continuous steel house, covered with 
mahogany. In this deck house, amidships, will be the 
owner's quarters, which will consist of a stateroom 2oft. 
square, a large dressing room, private sitting and bath 
rooms. The dining and breakfast rooms, together with 
the galley and pantries, will be located in the forward end 
of the deck house. Aft of these is to be located a music 
room, the owner’s study—a passage will connect these 
apartments with his living quarters. There will also be on 
this deck a drawing room, library and three staterooms, 
with connecting bath rooms. 

In the after end of the main deck house, and directly 
below, will be eight staterooms, all having connecting 
bathrooms. The after end of the berth deck will be given 
up to owner’s and guests’ maids and valets. The officers’ 
and crew's quarters are to be located in the fore and aft 
ends of the yacht, while the space through the middle is 
reserved for the owner’s and guests’ rooms. 

The yacht will be equipped with two sets of four-cylin- 
der, triple-expansion engines of 4,000 horse-power, and 
steam will be supplied by four Scott. boilers. 

Elaborate electric lighting, drying and refrigerating 


plants will be supplied—in fact, she will be complete in 
every detail when furnished. 





Keystone Y. C. 


WOODMERE—WOODSBURG BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 14. 

THE last regatta of the season of the Keystone Y. C. 
was held on Saturday, Sept. 14. The course was to wind- 
ward and return, each leg being five miles in length. There 
was but a very light wind all day. The start was made at 
3:17, and the race was finished by 6:00. The summary : 


First Class—Sloops. 


; Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Serer eG 6 03 22 45 54 2 31 29 
Ellen Saves Covresinestbl 3 27 20 5 58 23 2 31 03 2 27 48 
EEE eb ah'acsGlcoscesen 3 30 30 3 56 40 2 26 10 2 26 10 

: Second Class—Sloops. 

MIE tees decutecesd 3 38 40 6 11 08 2 32 38 2 32 28 
SEED  encsccsncetedecscd 3 37 56 6 10 06 2 32 10 2 30 25 


The winners were: Jupiter and Grace. 





Yacht Club Notes. 


At the regular yearly meeting of the Island Heights Y. 
C., held Saturday evening, Sept. 14, the following officers 
were elected unanimously to serve the ensuing year: 
Com., J. Harvey Gillingham; Vice-Com., Edward J. 
Schoettle ; Sec’y, Herbert M. Harlan; Treas., Alexander 
Rennick; Executive Committee, Robert Shoemaker, Jr., 
Arthur Letchworth and Charles J. Beck; Trustees, Dr. 
H. H. Davis, Francis F. Milne, Charles J. Beck, S. Ed- 
win Megargee and M. F. Middleton, Jr. 


Rene 


The annual meeting of the St. Regis Y. C. was held at 
Paul Smith’s, in the Adirondacks, on Saturday, Sept. 14. 
Officers elected: Com., Anson Phelps Stokes; Vice-Com., 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau; Sec’y, L. Bayard Smith; Treas., S. J. 


Drake; Meas., Samuel V. Hoffman; Directors, Dr. 
ee R. French, Edward Penfold and Archibald 
ogers. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The steam yacht Aphrodite, Col. Oliver H. Payne, N. Y. 
Y. C., anchored off the New York Y. C. station, foot of 
East Twenty-third street, New York city, on the after- 
noon of Sept. 14. Very bad weather was encountered on 
the passage from Southampton and Fayal. Aphrodite left 
New York some two months ago, and has spent most of 
the time cruising in the Baltic Sea. On Aug. 30 she left 
Southampton and stopped at Fayal, which port she left 
on Sept. 6. Gales shifting from S.E. to S.W. were met 
with, and on Sept. 8 a hurricane was encountered, which 
lasted twelve hours. The heavy sea that was runnig 
frequently broke over the yacht. The chief engineer was 
knocked down and injured, and two seamen narrowly 
escaped being washed overboard. The-seas flooded the 
cabins and part of the port rail was smashed. 


Rear 


The schooner yacht Hildegard, owned by Mr. Geo. W. 
Weld, has been sold to Mr. Edward R. Coleman, through 
the agency of Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 


nee 


Those who go to see the America Cup races, when al- 
most every notable steam yacht afloat in American waters 
will be about, will have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with one of the rarest flags that has ever en- 
tered New York Harbor. The flag flies over the taffrail 
of Sir Thomas’ steam yacht Erin, and it is a very striking 
one, being that of the British Naval Reserve, with the 
“Bloody Hand of Ulster,” the emblem of the Royal Ulster 
Y. C., sewed into it. The flag is dark blue. In one 
corner is the British Union Jack. and in the field, lower 
down, is the “Bloody Hand,” on a small field of white. 


Ree 


Mr. Frederick S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has sold 
for Mr. Robert E. Smith, of Providence, R. I., the race- 
about Namquit to Mr. L. K. Merrill, of New York city. 
Mr. Nock has recently completed designs for a 35ft. open 
launch for Mr. D. N. Perry, of Wyandotte, Mich., and a 
soft. cab'n launch for Mr. E. A. Russell, of New York 
city. Both these boats will be built during the coming 
winter. The 21ft. hunting launch that Mr. Nock igned 


for his brother, Mr. Leo. F. Nock, which was built by 
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the Detroit Boat & Oar Co., has arrived in Providence, 
R. I, and is now at the. Mead Gas Engine Co.’s works, 
where the boat will be equipped with one of that firm’s 
latest-pattern, 8-horse-power, double-cylinder motors. 


RRR 


Mr. Charles H. Fuller, of Pawtucket, R. I., owner of 
the steam yacht, The Senator, is to have a new boat, which 
will be built by the George Lawley & Son Corp., South 
Boston, Mass. The yacht was designed by the builders 
and will be used for cruising in Southern waters. She is 
to be built of wood, and will be schooner-rigged. The 
principal dimensions are as follows: 128ft. over all, 1o3ft. 
waterline, 16ft. gin. beam and 6ft. gin. draft. The yacht 
will be equipped with triple-expansion engines, which will 
drive her at a cruising speed of about 12 knots. The deck 
houses, planksheer, rail, etc., will be of teak, while the 
interior will be finished in mahogany. The yacht will be 
named Thetis, and she will carry two launches, one 2rft. 
long, and the other 16ft, long; she will also be furnished 
with a 14ft. dinghy. 

Ree 


Mr. Charles P. Tower, who has been identified with 
American yachting for many years past, and who has been 
a close student of the history of the sport, has recently 
written a most interesting story, entitled “The Story of 
the America’s Cup: How It Was Won at Cowes in 1851 
and How It Has Been Defended for Half a Century by 
the New York Yacht Club.” It is really the first con- 
densed, yet complete, book that has been published on 
the subject, and at this time, when international racing 
is at its height, this book is particularly apropos, and 
should meet with a ready sale. Copies can be secured 
from Thompson & Co., 9 Murray street, New York city, 
for 25 cents. 

Rue 


One of the finest pieces of marine photography that has 
been seen this year is a picture of Constitution, recently 
sent out by Edward Smith & Co., the well-known varnish 
makers. The picture is printed on heavy paper, and is 
quite suitable for framing. 


Rene 


The schooner-rigged steam yacht Rapidan, owned by 
R. Hall McCormick, of Chicago, lies a probably total 
wreck on the Delaware Capes, at a point known as the 
Mariner’s Graveyard.. The yacht left New York Mon- 
day, Sept. 9, for Cape May. On arrival off that point 
late on the night of Sept. 10, the weather conditions were 
such that it was not safe to make an anchorage, arid Capt. 
Staples concluded to make the Breakwater. A thick rain 
was on and a strong ebb tide cutting the yacht around 
the point caused the man at the wheel to get the harbor 
lights twisted, and he ran the yacht on the point, going 
full speed ahead. She lies well upon shore, with a heavy 
list and full of water, and the chances of saving her are 
slim. The yacht was under charter to J. A. Roebling & 
Son, of New York. H. G. Roebling, president of the 
company, and Henry L. Shippey, its treasurer, were pas- 
sengers on the yacht. There were eight others persons 
aboard, and all were taken off safely with the aid of a 
surf boat from the Maritime Exchange station on the 
Breakwater. 

RRe 


The steam yacht Aileen, owned by Richard Stevens, of 
Castle Point, Hoboken, was picked up seventy miles out at 
sea, and towed into St. John, N. B., by the S.S. Sahara, on 
Saturday, Sept. 14. The craft had been cruising along the 
coast of Nova Scotia, and was on her way from Halifax 
to Gloucester, when her machinery got out of order. She 
was picked up by the Sahara Thursday evening. The 
party cruising in her was landed at Canso. 





Goin’ Back. 
From the Denver Republican. 


I've packed my traps and I’m goin’ back where the fields are green 
and broa 

And the colts, with their legs all doubled up, are rollin’ on the sod; 

They'll smile, I s’pose, when they see me come, and they’ll, some 
of ’em, likely say 

They thought I’d forsaken the farm for good the day that I went 
away— 

But let ’em smile—I’m goin’ back—I’m sick of the noise and fuss, 

Where a couple of dollars count for more than the life of a com- 
mon cuss; 

They’ll nobody notice I’ve went away—if you told ‘em they 
wouldn’t care, 

But somebody’s face’ll be full of joy when she greets her boy 
back there. 


I’m goin’ back, for I’ve had my fill—l’ve saw what there is to 
The city may still be the place for you, but it’s lost its charm 
Aad cut I be lonesome there, you say, with the people so far 
Well smebby they’re few and far between, but each of ’em’s got 
There ant no hundreds of thousands there to push you around, 
Not culms cent where you’re comin’ from or where you're tryin’ 
ve at ane that’s jostled day after day, with never a friend to 


There ain’t a lonesomer place on earth than the city’s crowded 
street. 


I’m goin’ back where the dog’s asleep on the step by the kitchen 

With his nose pushed down between his paws—I’m sick of the 
smoke and roar; F 

There’s money to make where the crowds are thick and they’re 
tryin’ to mp things loose— - ; 

There’s money to get if you’ve got the grit; but, dang it all, what’s 

? 
They hustle for dollars all through the day and dream of dollars 


And — th in’ a fellow may do as long as he gets ahead 
ugin’ a = 
They Tastle pa bustle and coop themselves + dark little holes 
and fret 


And honor a person accordin’ to the money he’s managed to get. 


7 in’ back where the are stand in tall rows down the lane, 
Whets' the bobsled’s pettin’ beside the barn, defyin’ the sun and 


Whine birds are singin’ away as though they were hired to fill 
air 
With'a sweetness that nobody ever can know who was never a 
- out t : 
I’m goin’ back where they’ll not expect me, to sit in the kitchen 


’m courtin’ the girl I love because I’m workin’ for other men— 
Where the sicheut @ among ‘em’ll shake my hand, instead of lettin’ 


me see 
hat they think the money they’ve got must make them a blamed 
5 sight better than me, 


I’m going back, and you'll stay here and rush in the same old way, 

Goin’ to work and then goin’ home—the same thing day by day— 

And you'll think you’re havin’ a high old time, and I'll pity you, 
lookin’ back 

(From ae I whistle across the fields) at you in the same old 
* track !— 

I’m going back, but the crowds won’t know, and they'll still keep 
rushin’ on; 

They’ll never notice that some one’s face is missin’ when I am 
gone— : : 

No, they’ll never notice that some one’s gone—if they did, they 


wouldn’t care—- 
But every tree’ll be noddin’ to me when I turn up the lane back 


Graypshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Sept. 25-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
Dupont Gun Club, for amateurs; targets and live birds. H. S. 
McDonald, Mgr. 

Sept. 26.—Cresson, Pa.—All-day shoot of the Cresson Gun Club. 
C. Wenderoth, manager. 

Oct. 1.—Huntsville, Ala.—Target tournament of the Huntsville 
Gun Club, Frank Mastin, Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-4.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual international 
tournament; three days targets, one live birds; $300 in money and 
trophies; distance handicaps, 

Oct, 2-3.—Greensburg, Ind.—Greensburg Gun Club’s tournament, 
_ Oct. 2-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Jefferson County Gun Club. Elmer 
E. Shaner, Mgr. 

Oct. 2-4.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Tournament of the Eau Claire Gun 
Club; two days targets, one day live birds; $300 added. E. M 
Fish, Sec’y. 

Oct, 2-4.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club; two days targets, last day live birds; $200 cash and 
trophies added. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 3-5.—Reading, Pa.—South End Gun Club’s tournament. 
Oct. 8-11.—Davenport, Ia.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. 

Oct. 9-10.—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie Gun Club. 

Oct. 9-11—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Oct. 12.—Wissinoming, Pa.—-Grand opening target shoot of the 
Florists’ Gun Club. Open to all. Guaranteed purses and added 
money. T. C. Brown, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, O.—Regular annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. McCaugherv, Sec’y. 

Oct, 15-17.—Pella, la.—Garden City Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 
ment. <A. TI. Nassaman, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16.—Mt. Sterling, IlL—Tournament of the Mt. Sterling 
Gun Club. J. Breidenbend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16-17.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. 

Ri 17-18.— Springfield, 111.--Fall tournament of the IMlinois Gun 
Club. 

Wet. 22-24.—Raleigh, N. C. 
Gun Club. J. G. Ball, See’y. 

Noy. 28.--Cleveland, O.— Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov, 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I, R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 


Shoot under auspices of the Raleigh 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The programme of John Parker’s eleventh annual international 
shooting tournament, to be held Oct. 1 to 4, inclusive, Rusch 
House grounds, Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan, an- 
nounces that the competition is open to all, that there 
will be handicaps from 16 to 22yds., and that $200 in 
cash will be added. There also will be contests for the inter- 
national live-bird trophy, international two-man teams, _inter- 
national championship, international expert target championship 
trophies, and four general average trophies. Shooting com- 
mences at 9 o'clock, The ten target programme events are alike 
for each day, except event No, 6, Phere are five events at 15 
targets and four at 20, entrance-$1.50 and $2. On the first day 
No. 6 is the Peters Cartridge Company’s international handicap 
trophy, handicap, 25 targets, 75 cents entrance. On the second 
day No. 6 is the King Powder Company’s two-man team inter- 
national handicap trophy, 25 targets, entrance $1.50 per team. On 
the third day No. 6 is the Peters Cartridge Company’s inter- 
national expert trophy, everybody at 22yds., 25 targets, 75 cents 
entrance. The fourth day has a live-bird programme. No. is 
at 5 birds, $3; 60 and er cent. No, 2 is at 10 birds, $7; 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Event 4 is the main event, the Gilman- 
Barnes international live-bird trophy, value $150. Handicaps 26 
to 32yds.; 25 live birds, entrance $25; $50 added; class shooting; 
20, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. Entrance includes pee of birds. 
It is also mentioned that there is excellent bass fishing and duck 
shooting on the St. Clair Flats. Ship shells, etc., to aa 
A. Marks & Co., 93 Woodward avenue, and they will be delivered 
on the grounds free of charge. Extra live-bird sweeps every day. 
Practice shooting Sept. 30. A handsome diamond trophy for best 
average in programme events. Parker = for best amateur pro- 
gramme average, and handsome trophy for Michigan shooter who 
shoots through the programme. Moneys in target events divided 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. All target trophies become the 
property of the winners. Address all communications to John 
Parker, 465 Junction avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


z 


Dr. W. L. Gardiner, of Orange, and Mr. E. I. Vanderveer, the 
holder, shot a match for the E C cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of New Jersey, at Freehold, on Saturday of last week. 
Th first helf of the match was in favor of Vanderveer by a score 
of 21 to 20, but Gardiner broke 24 to 20 in the last half and won by 
a score ot 44 to 41. On the same day and at the same place the 
South Side Gun Club, of Newark, and _the Freehold Gun Club 
engaged in a four-man team contest, 25 targets per man. The 
former won by a score of 87 to 72. 


z 


At Bay Shore, L. IL. a new gun club was recently organized 
under the title of the Corinthian-Medicus Gun Club. The officers 
are: President, C. E. Coddington: Secretary, L.-A. McMullen; 
Captain, Adolph Mollenhauer. The members are all famous sports- 
men, being members of the Corinthian Yacht Club. TThev have 
excellent grounds for trapshooting near their yacht property, and 
intend to forthwith install a set of traps. Their competition will 
be confined to members only. 


¥. 


The Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, announce a grand 
opening shoot at targets, on Oct. There will be added 
money, and guaranteed purses. The competition will be open 
to all. The secretary is Mr. T. C. Brown, 110 N. 50th St., Phila- 
delphia. The shooting grounds are at Wissinomin station, on 
the New York division of the Pennsylvania railroad, 


. moneys. 


From Huntsville, Ala., we have received the following communi- 
cation from John, Jr.: “An attractive programme for an all-day 
shoot on Wednesday, Oct. 1, has been arranged, and will be 
pulled off at the Huntsville Gun Club grounds, under the man- 
agement of Capt. Geo. P. Turner, president of the Huntsville Gun 
Club, who will be assisted by Messrs. Wallace, Newman, Ser’ 
Matthews and Lane. The shoot will begin promptly at 9 o’clock, 
and will consist of eight events of 15 and 20 bluerocks each, and 
three matches at swallows. The usual entrance fee will be charged, 
and the division of the purses wil! be by the Rose system—in 20- 
bird events, five moneys; 15-bird events, four moneys; 10-bird 
events, three moneys. This shoot will be held during the Elks’ 
carnival, and reduced rates can be had from all poimts to Hunts- 
ville on this occasion. Manufacturers’ agents can shoot for price 
of targets only. Ten-bore guns and black powder will be barred. 
An elegant barbecue will be served on the ground. The blue- 
rocks will be trapped from a magautrap, and will be thrown at 2 
cents each. The Huntsville Gun Club grounds are among the 
most beautiful in the South, and are ten minutes from the city 
by electric car. All guns and ammunition expressed to Mr. W. W. 
Newman will be cared for and delivered free of charge. All kinds 
of loaded shells will be for sale on the grounds. Any one who de- 
sires to communicate with the management concerning the details 
of the shoot should address Capt. Geo. P. Turner, who will gladly 
render such information upon application. A most cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all shooters to be present and participate in the 
sport. It is believed that the attendance will be large and that a 
royal good time will be had.” We would call the attention of the 
management to the fact that it is unlawful to shoot swallows in 
Alabama, » 


The seventh and last trophy shoot of the Garfield Gun Club’s 
target season was shot last Saturday. Mr. S. Young won in 
Class A. Mr. A. McGowan won in Class B. Mr. L. Thomas won 
in Class C. Concerning the shooting of the club, its secretary, 
Dr. J. W. Meek, writes us as follows: “This event closes the 
target shooting on our grounds or this season, and after an inter- 
val of two weeks the live-bird shooting begins. Oct. 5 we begin 
our fall season, and shoot on the first and third Saturdays of each 
month, until May, with extra shoots on holidays. The club has 
had an unusually prosperous and active season on targets, and 
the prospects are very promising for a busy winter’s work on 
pigeons.” 

x 


A popular sportsman of the Pacific Coast, Mr. Phil B. Bekeart, 
has been sojourning in New York for several gi on a business 
trip in the East. He is distinguished as one of the skillful artists 
of the scatter gun in San Francisco, besides being a_ successful 
representative in a business way of Messrs. Smith & Wesson, 
Marlin Fire Arms Company, Hunter Arms Company, Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Company, American E C & Schultze Gunpowder 
Company, and several other firms. 


Fire destroyed the home of Mr. T. W. Morfey, at Interstate 
Park, on the morning of the 19th inst. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. Mr. Morfey saved all his furniture. The house 
was the property of the Interstate Park Association, and prob- 
ably will rebuilt in the near future. 


z 


The Garden City Gun Club, of Pella, Ta., announces an amateur 
tournament to be held on Oct. 15, 16 and 17. . 
the secretary. 

2 


The postponed match between teams of the Grand Crossing and 
Chicago gun clubs will take place on the grounds of the latter, on 
Sept. 28. 

z 


Mr. John Wright announces a merchandise prize target shoot 
to be held on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club, on Saturday 
of this week, 


1. Nossaman is 


BERNARD WATERS. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


TrentToN, N. } Sept. 21.—Fine weather and a light attendance 
confronted Mr. J. R. Taylor, who had kindly consented to act the 
role of Pooh Bah in the absence of Secretary at the week-end shoot 
to-day. Some of the members were after reed and rail birds, and 
others were fishing and yachting on the river. Some great strings 
of black bass have been taken in the last few days, and good bags 
of reedbirds made, the birds being very plentiful on the marshes 
just below the city. The fishing in the river just now is for sun- 
fish, grasshoppers being the bait, the size of the fish running very 
large. Good sport is also had in the ponds and lakes on the out- 
skirts of the town. Some of the best fishing for pike and bass can 
be had right on our own grounds, Hutchinson’s Lake, as pretty a 
piece of water as will be found anywhere. Next Saturday, 28th 
inst., the T. S. A. cup shoot for championship of Trenton occurs. 
Vanarsdale is the present holder, and he says that he intends to 
hold on to it. The event is open to all residents of Trenton, irre 
spective of membership in any club, and there will be a good turn 
out to give Van a run for his money. 

One of the best things in the live-bird trap line that the writer 
has seen is a production of one of our members, Billy Widmann. 
In the application for a patent that Billy has made, it is called 
the Widmann electric live-bird trap. ‘The design and electric 
mechanism are very simple, and the deliveryof the bird when called 
for is instantaneous, and the bird flush with the ground, every- 
thing else being out of sight after the trap has been sprung. It 
will be furnished with either an automatic or individual release. 
It will be introduced for the first time at the team shoot. at the 
Interstate Fair grounds, Sept. 27. There is no doubt of it being a 
good thing. 

The Interstate Fair Association offers a $50 silver cup to the win- 
ning team, 25 birds per man. 





Events: 123 45 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 20 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 2010 10 5 10 
DEE ncasecauacasaecheduous Beste @.... €.m€626 
J R Taylor ae i a Oe Pee ok ae 
TMi sciccseccecns mee Seta 8. SF 28 
WAGED” cevecsrsccscccs RS > Eee Fee Pe ee es pe 
BORED -eccocccecdece 13 Mah Bae as oe Settee 8 
Satterthwaite ......ccccccccee oe ee es a Pee ae ee 
SS eh cncdisecctecedaceves ce O'R 2 Bas Fie Cen ie ters 
GW Sidececes. de oa Witrve deledv 
OP Tiesccsstcces D Ovties cs Sees 
SE Naddccsnceeas 5B44..1%.. 4. 
TEMISEY co cccscose See A aad te 0d WR EE as 
Maddock ........ ée 61011 58 06 
TREE. okdsccnsxes 68 847 5 
MMO i cinccdesiddeaavenadacae 36.40 Dona Je So.cecae 4 «« ‘ 


As will be seen by above, the shooting was of the in-and-out 
order. Those holding gun below elbow in event No. 13 found 
whether their gun fitted them or not. 

Events Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 were shot over the magautrap. 
No. 3, five-trap battery, expert rules. No. 8, five on magautrap and 
5 expert. No. 9, Sergeant system. Nos, 10 and 11, doubles on the 
five-trap battery. Nos. 12 and 14, reverse pulls. No. 13, gun below 
elbow. Note the variety. é » 





The Dean Richmond Trophy. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—It is being agitated among some of the New 
York State shooters to have the Dean Richmond trophy shot for 
on the first day of the tournament, which is held next year at 
Rochester, N. I think a few suggestions at this early date 
would be in order, and it might wake up some of the Rip Van 
Winkles and_set them to thinking. | 

The Dean Richmond event is considered to be the banner event 
of the New York State shoot, and it also is considered a great 
honor and glory to the winning team, Then, why not emis it 
worthy of some strife? BA, <3 : 

S. suggest the following, in hopes of hearing remarks from 
others: 

On the first day of the tournament let each man shoot at 26 live 
birds (three-man teams; total 75 birds per team), and on the last 
day of the shoot (same men and teams) shoot at 25 birds each for 

per man, $150 per team; birds could be extra or included—or 
say, 15 birds per man on first day and 10 birds each on the last 
day, for $25 per man, or $75 per team. 

if more than ten teams enter, have the purse divided into three 
f under ten teams, divide into two mone 
I would like to hear opinions of the 


s. 
New York State shooters 
os this plan, and be 


ed for our next meet at Rochester, 


eo I think with a little more of our assistance they 
wili give us a model tournament, No other State has so valuable 
FAustarr, 


a trophy for competition, 
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Tue St. Louis trapshooting world has developed some decided 


ranges within the past few weeks, To begin with, David S. 
iott, 


t, who for three years has been in charge of the Dupont 
shooting park, and who in that time brought the sport from a 
very or —_ level to a place which leaves St. Louis to-day second 
to none in the West as a shooting center, has resigned that charge 
to accept a very good position on the road with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. Thousands of friends in St. Louis 
and vicinity who are sorry to lose Dave at the park join in wishing 
and predicting for him the utmost success in his new work. 

_ The Dupont people, however, are particularly fortunate in finding 
immediately such a man to take Dave Elliott's place at St. Louis 
as Alex D. Mermod. He becomes the manager of the park, with, 
we venture to say, the unanimous indorsement and pledged sup- 
port of all trapshooters in the city. 

_ By way of marking the advent of a new manager, the Rawlings 
Sporting Goods Company has donated a splendid target trophy to 
be shot for bi-weekly at the park, in alternation with the Dupont 
live-bird trophy. The badge is 2 handsome thing, valued at $75, 
and will go to the one who wins it oftenest within one year. 

The first contest for this trophy was held Sept, 15, and the 
honor of the first win went to Dr. bond. who carried off the prize 
before a field of twenty-seven contestants. 

The Morrissonville, iit, Gun Club will give its opening tourna- 


ment Oct. 16-17. It will be open to all but professionals. Shoot 
ing according to the Sergeant system; 175 targets per day. 
he final shoot-off for absolute possession of the St. Louis 


Republic cup, which occurs in that city next month, will be an 
event of much general interest. There is no little speculation as 
to who will finally capture the splendid trophy, and incidentally 
some regret that it is now to be permanently retired. 

For over fifteen years, the Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, IIL, has 
maintained an active organization, and few weeks in that time 
have passed during the trapshooting season when some of the 
members did not pass a pleasant afternoon over the traps. The 
club, while having a record unsurpassed perhaps in the State, has 
given but few public tournaments, but whenever it does undertake 
anything of this kind, it is gone about in a businesslike way that 
appeals to the judgment and commands the approval of those who 
know what a good tournament is. This week the Piasa Club held 
its fourth open meet, and I am pleased to state that this event 
has more than sustained the reputation of the past. 

The programme called for 185 targets per man each day, with 
ten regular events and one short race for merchandise prizes, for 
the benefit of the club. Five dollars was added in each event, and 
the club hung up in addition $50 as high average prizes for the 
two days, divided into seven moneys. rade representatives were 
charged $2.50 each per day extra, and under this arrangement 
»rofessionals and amateurs shot along very pleasantly together. 
The Alton grounds are as fine as can be found anywhere, and at 
this time of year they are at their best. Refreshments, shelter, 
loaded shells and all the little conveniences of an up-to-date, well- 
managed shoot, were supplied, and if any did not thoroughly enjoy 
the occasion it was eae not the fault of the management. 

The weather proved perfect for the work on both days, with 
enough of wind to enabe the targets dance and keep the boys 
gvessing. Will Crosby again came to the front with a splendid 
exhibition of his art; and there was no doubt from the first of his 
winning first place. The detailed scores are appended: 


First day, Sept. 20: 


Events: 2: 2: > @ Git &. ow 
Gees isubtrebesvisnnecnbos Hwvw2b 811l2n BRB 
OS ee 122 144 100 155 13 13 13 « 16: «1 O16 
Tn . ¢scdieubcsabtasrenssetocus 12 18 14 15 12 19 14 19 12 19 
ve Senuab ened deannddy 11 15 10 17 13 16 12 «17 «*114«19 

oa 






Cadwallader ... 
Marshall ... 





Caen 20000 9 18 13 17 14 19 14 17:15 15 
Oe a ean 13 18 15 19 14 15 12 18 12 18 
PT cccvsensecebesieseens 15 20 14 20 12 18 15 2 15 19 
EL (Wasuebaskésntenesees 12 156 122 4 «13617 *11s«O1 
I © sneneveseewsveveve 11 13 15 14466#«17~«t«ww 10 ~«13 «O28 
PE? ssengbesatbonssve li 13 12 . se e 

TE: .cianenstnenesess 13 12 10 17 11 65 13 16 10 14 
DE spebvsssvoeveedsace SS + eee eee ee SC 
SRE soccvevecsncuse . --- 14 2 10 18 12 18 183 18 13 «#19 
OS --- 13 128 15 19 4 19 138 WD 4 17 
EEE ca ppsbuvnkoacheesebhebben - 11 16 

Second day, Sept. 21: 

Events: 2? 84 § 6 to OS 
Howell .. “MeSH ss: cons 
PP Miceee ’ . 177 138 19 15 19 13 @ 16 18 14 
i +0neehaethsos 18 13 16 12 19 12 18 13 16 13 
EE. Gnsesenexer ewe 19 13 16 15 18 14 17 14 16 14 
Schiess RMRwUBWRaMHMH WB 
Marshall 18 15 2 13 18 12 18 13 18 14 
Burnside 17 13 18 13 17 14 «17 «212«219'~SO*4 
CRED. sevasocccccces 18 15 15 1417 417 4 OB OB 
cele 20 14 2 WH W@W Bb 19 15 2 15 
Robley Mere eB «st OB .. 
Spencer oe as se oso Be ea - ee 
obey 17 4 1 15 6 15 Wh so 12 
NE aie cosken 13 10 17 15 15 12 16 10 1 14 
Geddis oh! en? 6 oh) One 

F. C. Rien, 
Winchester Rod and Gun Club. 


Wincuester, N. H., Sept. 20.—The first tournament of the 
Winchester, N. H., Rod mall Gun Club came off as advertised, on 
the 17th. The day was showery, and the light rather poor, but it 
did not seem to interfere with good scores being made in several 
of the events. Teams from Fitchburg, Mass., and Bellows Falls, 
Vt., were present, besides a number of out-of-town shooters. 

A $25 cup was up for a five-man team prize, and was won by 
Fitchburg by the highest score, think, made by any amateur 
team in America this season, 119 out of a possible 125. The high- 
gun cup also went to Fitchburg, Cutler bene the winner. Wilder 
pushed him hard from start to finish, and finally lost by only 2 
birds, 

Both visiting clubs are composed of royal good fellows, and we 
hope to have the pleasure of entertaining them again. The scores 
follow: 










Events: 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 at. Broke. 
? pboxbinchhsus 8 14 18 14 10 185 162 
EE xnccvechoue he Ml ps: Xo. 5% 130 103 
Converse .......... ae an ee jae 140 104 
SREB § ccsccsecce ch ke ip 140 105 
WEEE wcinscncceces 10151713 9 185 160 
SEED wentsasacews 9111914. 145 122 
Se + aks awnabhth tne 8131511. 145 114 
Norwood .......... Se ee oes 145 115 
PeSRett .ccccce 7 12 16 11 175 133 
Underhill re FF 125 89 
E A Nelson. 9111811 7 135 92 
SPOR Seseve» © ws oe “ 25 15 
Gordon ..... Bis ce BO 3 
ee Wee id os 4 0 9 
BEE cwnnse - 6 130 io 
i. eo cecneangise om.e* , ah, Bh shes a. 15 6 
L Nelson 9..1713 8 135 107 
Burbank 2° . 9 105 7 
ee pere* 120 i8 
Dickinson 7 8121010 165 116 
LAMBS ooscccccosiine 814415122 8 16 121 
ee TTL ee 8121713 .. i30 104 
Certia® oi sccccccccee os tpotp ee te es 20 6 
D Wilder 78.. 46 95 45 
C Nelson.........-+ ee wee ve 0 37 
Howard .........+- abst Be eh oe 45 2 
Barber ......00-++s » mame wil) oe 55 31 

The following are the scores of the three teams that shot for 
the cup: 


Fitchburg—Cutler 25, Donovan 24, Converse 23, Bingham 22, 
Wilder 25; total, 119. i > 
Bellows Falls—Gibson 23, Ray 21, Norwood 22, Fassett 17, Under- 
hill 21; total, 104. : 
pink 17, Nelson 22, Burbank 19, Swan 18, Dick- 
inson 20; total, 96. F. D. Lesure, Sec’y 





Richmond Gun Ciwb. 


Srtver Laxe, S. I., New York.—There were both live bird and 
target events. The scores: . 
irteen birds, 28yds.: 


A A Duke....... 2222222222220—12 ] Keppler ......... 0220211122111—11 
G Bechtel.......: 0111011111111—11 

Targets 10 10 10 10 Targets: W 10 W 10 
SOSRD...;:. inca voenege 78 KAROUE. ¢-s0ncrrececes nis 70 
Bechtel .......- enisse. =e 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
Emerald Guo Club. 


Brooklyn, L. L., Sept. 17.—Two events were shot at the monthly 
meet of the Emerald Gun Club, to-day, the club event at 10 birds, 
and one event at 5 birds, $2 entrance, Rose system’ of money 
division. The birds were a fair lot. The light was poor. Dr. 
O'Connell and Mr. A. A. Schoverling were the only ones who 
killed straight in the club event. The scores follow: 












1 C Henry, 28..... 21°°212%11— 7 si... es 
Dr Hudson, 28... . -11211%*220— 7 10101—3 
We PN ivsneectntbudas 2120190210— 6 _—sa«...... 
Dr O'Connell, 31........... 222222—10 12111—5 
Pi Th ONT, Dkce cis covsieenenvavensecee 2222222222—10 22202—4 
OR, BD. scvenessocckCansovoosBesksosenl 1111120011 8 _...... 
CWP ROM Mtv vevcvscp hatch teehid-abchoe bal 2222220222— 9 21211—5 
EPR WR 2sa5spwdybecnsvescncsresettiegh 1011212*11— & 1101*—3 
i? SE. CD, vc ckpopennkorvedsestGeten 2211212112 

Oe Mv cinesnwensecaersresleecpses ciel 0210212121- 

Fy) MT Thilo cebess csentehwapeexesesssane 2020122*12- 
ee ee eee 2°2°212012— 

SEE Ea inclsvsccunkhatesebecenhens thou 2220*12112 

PR Tbs vce e¥nsesasonabeowces cous tie 1100121020— 

eT. il cossedebn ws sesagasaannensert 1211101021— 


E ] Roberts, 28......... 
} PE! Slee Kcekeee 
Ir Hoffman, 28... 

G B Hillers, 
F Lebohner, 28 


22*2200221 
. -*112121222 
- 0222000210 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Sept. 21—The monthly shoot of the 
Jeannette Gun Club was well attended. There were twenty-one 
contestants in the regular club event. Of these Mr. W. Koeger 
won in Class A; Mr. H. Lohden won in Class C. The last five 
on the list came late, and their scores were to count in the miss- 
and-out prize event: 





02212—4 


Club Shoot. Miss-and-out. 

























P+ Ses cccbbbennsdchsbaveceeuke 11022201*2— 7 12110 
CS CE: ie wach sartisevenbsdenavccsl 2212201112— 9  21121123121210 
OF EN, Bisncnccccusovessesevsenean 2121212211—10 1110 
SL sa abeesiedoeceCcncnon 1022221101— 8 2 
DS ie S606s <ébbn sto tadhscucdsam 01121102*2— 7 220 
St ES Ml chat whacnhvencswoes bis .-2*20020012— 5 210 
C M Meyer, 28. 222**21221— & 222221111120 
Job Lott, .... 202111222*— 8 11121311112111 
C Meyerdiecks, 2 2 y 8 2222221121111) 
DE Biss wo edie nn seckysscocccenan 0222110200— 6 20 
F Kasterns, 28. 0101211211— 8 ° 
C N Brunnie, One” «kc kisepanace 
G E Loeble, 28 0112011211— 8 121211222121 
C Steffens, 30.. 0212112222 9 0 
BO” 2S ree 1221222212—-10 gene ne eee 
Bi SR EB. cavesevivovesccccensds 2222%12210— 8 10 
We, SORE. Bsc caves nedcceds scovensin 1202111001— 7... eee eee 
MI I oo, cet osuagnysacke SE | ..cocknsse 
F Gerdeis, B......cccccccccscccvccccces O200010000— 2... cee eeeeeee 
A Schumacher, B.....ccccccccesccvcesd 00! OE | ‘Seabasuveseats 
BD BRS TR, ... 0 0cncietesercssecageven i ee 
Ties on 10: 
KRoeger ......ccsccvcvecess Re rrr 222210 
DD <ccnteceneubesounen 21110 DED nusccalebehcnveseess 1120 
Team contest, 5 birds: 
Capt Koeger......... 11111—5 Capt Steffens......... 12201—4 
ea 12120—4 To EE cosenasevess 12122—5 
ON FE e. 21100—3 EE ‘Sovebganetecoede 21111—5 
Meyerdiecks ........ 0121*—3 ear: 120*0—2 
Parkard 21—4 
Sanders 3 
Rottman 3 
Geddes -3 
DED caccoencocconsene 5 
Club challenge medal, 15 birds: 
Oy EN Tt cocnashtibceetereseunbinvenatienedueh 1222222221110*2—13 
CC NR, enh baveanyn seer pxckesesenteacveed 010112222211111—13 
Tie: W Kroeger, 0, C. Meyerdiecks, 1. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 21.—There was quite an infusion of new 
talent at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot to-day, the most notice- 
able performance being that of Mr. Sharp, of Utah, who missed 
but 8 targets in 105 shot at, and of these 6 were made shooting at 
doubles. Mr. John Wright, the club manager, announces a shoot 
for merchandise prizes on Saturday of this week. The scores: 





Events: 133% &©6 678B 9 WD 

Targets: Ww 1 0 W 15 10 W 1 10 10 
ere 7. 2 2.33 ws 2 Se 
EDD . 6000055 00000000b0000090000 9W W935 WW TSB 9 
Hitchcock BD YB img BU: GB. cc ee: 4 
SEU ccdvanondesusaeenedenes os D os we ee. ee. a lee 
Osterhout ° 8 43 6 
Shotwell Gus vs 1 


*Doubles. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trap at Freehold. 


Freehold, N. J., Sept. 21.—Trapshooting matters were lively to- 
day on the grounds of the Freehold Gun Club. There was a 
contest for the State championship between Dr. L. W. Gardiner and 
Mr. E. I. Vanderveer, a team match between the South Side Gun 
Club and the Freehold Gun Club, and a sweepstake programme. 

The following are the scores in the sweepstake events: 





Events: 123 45 67 8 —Extras— 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 15 
Gem ccvcsccvese Fahne ssearee 7133111 712012 9111212.. 
PREC ncccpcccccccccceccvecccese 8 13 11 16 15 13 1413 14 
Muldoon 413 121211111412 18 
MOE ocnndcsdsuabebag stbackoubs © 13 16 16 14 14... .. .- 
VERGE VOES oc cccccccesesvecccees 8121112 91215171010...... 
DE s.ccubstbsacehtehisnrenes® ED cS ob. ack oe i ee tk. ek cok bh 
SE PEROOEE cbcpxcaccscconsouesees 9131113 611121711 13111411 
IS «oon case cgssnbanetanan 8 81210 6 9121113 6 8lll 
J} W. Danser o a a 6 





Blaine 
Burtig .......cccccccccsecvcessces oe 
Hance > 
Douglas 1113 81012 8 9 
A Ellis ee ea ae ee 
PA JX cccunccepeenhvensthohh: b> ee. os ob ps SE 00 bh pre 
Sinnock -+ BB 81221 
BEWET, 2. ccccccccavescsccccccs -- «- 12 12 13 13 12 
Haight «ne. o6 60 Ee 
Bennett ... o os BB on ES 
EYIRS ...000s0000 -- 11 
Billings -. 1212 
Match at 25 targets: 
GRBUET ns sckcoscrccovcvccesesssonedosereses 11191119111111111111111110—24 
Piercy ..sccccccoces 1110011111111111101111101—21 
Gardiner 1101110111110111101011111—20 





Four-man team match; South Sides vs. Freeholds: 

South Sides, of Newark—Gardiner 17, Glover 24, Piercy 24, Her- 
rington 22; total 87. . 

Freeholds, of Freehold—Vanderveer 20, W. Danser 18, Matthews 
12, Muldoon 22; total 72. 


E. C, Cup Contest. 


The sweepstake shooting of the two contestants indicated that 
on form Vanderveer should win. He had a lead in the race at the 
25th round, while his opponent had steadied down and was scoring 
steadily, breaking 24 out of his last 25, and winning by 44 to 41. 
The scores in detail follow: 


Gardiner ........- 10001000.1111011901110010 1110919911111111111101111—44 
Vanderveer .....- 10110101110711111111101110111110101011111111111101—41 


The Erie Gun Club, of Huntington, Ind., has issued the pro- 
gramme for its sixth annual tournament, to be held on Oct. 9 and 
10. There are twelve target events each day, at 10, 15 and 2 
targets; entrance based on 10 cents per target. Shooting com- 


mences each day at 9 o'clock. autrap and bluerocks will be 
used. All stand at léyds. Targets 2 cents. Experts and agents 
for targets only. system, 4, 3,2 and 1. Mr. E. Robinson is 


the secretary. cent will be deducted from the price of 
each target thrown. to make a fund for four highest averages. 












(Serr. 28, r90r. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


16.—I inclose you herewith scores of the four- 
of 50 live birds, which was shot at the grounds of 





Chica 
cornanite mat 


' the Grand Crossing Gun Club, 76th and Wabash avenues, this 


city, Sept. 15. Considering the high west wind blowing, which 
made difficult birds, the scores were good. 

Mr. A. J. Sharp made some remarkable kills, which were ap- 
plauded by the other contestants. His 7th and 12th birds were 
exceptionally hard ones, and his 16th was a most remarkable stop. 

Mr. Turner was very unfortunate in losing his 5th bird, which, 
hard hit, was carried out of bounds by the wind. His h, 
36th ane 4th were kills of which any expert might have been 
proud. ‘ 

Mr. Hadwin’s 4th bird was a high, towering one, and none but 
a good marksman could have brought it down as he did. His 
Sth, hard hit, was carried out by the wind; his 6th the same. His 
llth and 4lst elicited the applause of the other contestants. 

Mr. Barnard shot in good form and drew some exceptionall 
hard birds at the end of the match, which, although well cembesed, 
were carried out of bounds by the wind: 


DS RAINE sone alive ccanscasecmoenentg® 2211*110220211120201°2*21—18 
2121122102201*12012110011—19—37 
AL, Bhat. cos cccvescsseccccvcsvccedes 022010**1221022201221020%—15 
110002020. 


F 212020011 122211122—: 
CC TERRI cvcccscnccassosccscescscoesd 0222**0011121*11122*11122—18 
1200012010122011110211*11—17—35 
FE Barnard, ..scccccovvoccdcocssovede ,2221112112110220221120202—21 
21°221111101211121**10*22—19—40 


Brug Jeans. 
Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 21.—The scores of the Chicago Gun Club, 
made to-day, are very poor. Steck was high gun in weekly Bowles 
handicap trophy, and the monthly shoot also, and the monthly 
trophy from the 20yd. mark. The scores follow: 

No. 2, 25 targets, weekly shoot: 


Broke. Hdcp. Total. 


Bowles c.cecccstvccccevsd 0111110111111101101101011—19 23 
DOCG © sencecsenue - -1100011001111101111000111—16 20 
OO - ++ «1111111011111101110011011—20 20 
UE cccnbusstars . + -1000011110000000111000000— 8 14 
R B Mack...... - --1100000001101001111111111—15 18 


- -1110010011001111110111111—18 
1100110110001011110100101—14 
1110101111110110110100101—17 
0001110111110001001010011—14 
0010011011000111110001100—12 


Dr Carson 
Mrs Carson .. 
Leffingwell 
Mrs Howard . 
A W Morton 


plonthay trophy: 


WHOONSKHRAOP 
i 
oo 










GEE. SM ihe tu as ch ebevedens asta seaesameuensenesaed 011101000100010— 6 
Mrs Carson, 16.. - -.100011010001100— 6 
CPOE Hiss ckudechesscnckes bungekaos tab eunihe 111011111101101—12 
Mrs Howard, . - -.010001110011100— 7 
ep PS. HE. 110111100100100— & 
ESE. UD <nannsvicovccreccosesccnneepompei ..001101111100001— 8 


R B Mack, 18 


010111100001110— 8 
A W Morton, 18 


- --000001111101000— 6 


ROME Mi oot sl vahukess sie scekobnns ae laienias 101011101011111—11 
Dr Carson, 21.. 010010011111101— 9 
CMD, Dba vvscevivkovevsecvoctscthcccchosssnnuseeesbiael 011101100101110— 9 


Buive Jeans. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21.—The shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, 
held at Watson’s Park to-day, was lightly attended. The scores 
of the club shoot follow: 





Felton,, 3.. -021111111100121212—15 
Wilcox, 3... -22211212122220102 —15 
Johnson, 8....cccccccovcsccccccccccccces -0201111211°21**222—13 
Amiberey, — 1. icsecccocesecssvecnceenncasicoscnssves 1222202221212122 —15 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy 
shoot of the third series. Hellman and S. Young tied for Clase 
A trophy on 22, and in a shoot-off at 10 targets Young won, 
scoring 8 to Hellman’s 6. Class B trophy was won by K. Mc- 
Gowan on 14, while Class C was geen by L. Thomas on 16. 

The day was an extremely bad one for target shooting, a strong 
and gusty cross wind making good scores next to impossible. 


Seventh trophy shoot: 

















ie IL, 2. oc acy aasage inte vab erie canehie 0110001000010010000101011— 9 
MIOS | éncnssknvssnsniemcerp emotes - -1101111101111000111000110—16 
PS Satiavscchorsvenbespeneers . -011000011 1101010010000011—11 
DECTIOMENE cccccccsvescseccesoccces . -1100110001000101001000001— 9 
PT csncnccmunenebistsgiiiewb’ - -0010101001111100110111111—16 
PEE coccccescccncceesoceveses «++ -1110011111010101111011010—17 
Serre ere 0111110100010111101110111—17 
SNMMEL. cc Zednbodbanbsdcheuknsdesieabecsan 0010010000100010000100000— 5 
Sir BENE. cnavesdnanses Weenusbeekuiecdeteeee 0100111110110100000110101—13 
J D Pollard........ccccccccccccsvesvescees 1111110010101111010001000—14 
A MeGoWOR.<ccccevevevevedevevescccessts 1110011110000111001101100—14 
Midgley - » » -1010111001011000111010110—14 
T Eaton ... .-0111001100000011101010001—11 
OR - -1111010000011001010000110—11 
ee eT 0001001001011111001100011—12 
EAE ocvccoccncwevesweUeuatesbecnegedean 0110110001000101100100000— 9 
Tpeteemter cccccaccccensnepensmeosaecannes 0110000000001 101000000010— 6 
SEORAIED | cnc ccccesccs ccocdanspesnncsenceed 0100011000010000001011101— 9 
PTE << cuudecuaasearhmeenaaaenenareeell 0000000000100000000010100— 3 
T Hagerty .......sccscccccccvcsesscccces 0000010000000000000010100— 3 
SEL och cs ccboctonceeretamocdeesseaeem 1110111011111011111111111—22 
SO er rt 1111111111111110011111011—22 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 45 Events: 123465 
Targets: 010101510 Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 
De Beth. .cccccess BS Wis 6 BE cccsccccccs 354.. 4 
Thomas .... es 8 4.. 1 Drinkwater . 433... 3 
McDonald . 3.. 8 5 Hagerty EP Sa oe. od 
divoe 6 7 7 8 Hellman .... ee Fics 
caboose enaeh 6.. 9 6 S E Young.. o OBB. cc 
3.. 13 Marshall .... wioten fares. Ss 
.. «» 10 6 Monigan .. 8 6-8 a FY 
5.. 7 4 Delano oo ov ct O 8 
ove 9 8 em «: 122 9 
So OD Be Sostccerssesnk a. 127 
OD caves , ED tumeiieceeles ae te 1 5 


Ossining Gua Club. 


Y.—Herewith please find scores of the Ossining 
made at the regular weekly shoot, Sept. 21. The 
for the 18th inst. was postponed till 


Ossininec, N, 
Gun Club, 
clam bake and shoot schedul 






the 25th: 
Events: i 2.2 48 $ 3«8i9 
Targets: 0 Ww W 5p 5p 10. W 5 
CS IE. oc csccencescsccosewens > 2. 2 > <. ae 
M Dyckman .....6.sccecceccsossve. 6 6 9 61 8 oa? Gs 
9 BRT WOOE coccccvcsccsceves s ae DP ae ts AB RB ce 
W Coleman .....seeecereeces od Bre. ke Br Bom ea 6s. 
SRR cn cudccuhenevescve ot 6 8: w:; i 8 44 3 
A Emory ...ccccaccscvces . o- agi? ¢ 6. 6.8... 
Mr Alden ......ccseceee ° 4: eo. on 
J Willi, Jr ° we 246 65 
A Bedell . . . varie AGe 
J Willi, Sr.. ge . 7 6 4 
Dr Shaw ........00. ° sinew ieee 
Cc. G. B. 





National Gun Club, 


Milwaukee, Aug. 24.—Below is the score of the live-bird prize 
shoot of the National Gun Club, held on the grounds of the club 
to-day. Excuse delay in sending these, as it was an oversight 
on my part. I will try and be more prompt in the future: 





GEMS oc cececcccotes 7 
Sertth \. Kone csoccvcsd 8 
Klapinsk 6 
Comins .. 2222223022 9 
Weaver .. -2200112201— 7 
Himmelstein "1011113212— 9 

Wh... sanshiond ‘4 0 
ate: ee aon — 3 

Coruna, Sec’y. 





